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THE MASS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER 


T first statement our subject, “The Mass and In- 
ternational Order,” may seem forced and factitious. Even to some 
Catholics, certainly to many of their neighbors, there is probably 
scant connection between what appears to be the almost casual de- 
votion that is daily Mass and the titanic problem that is international 
order — or rather, disorder. 

And yet the briefest reflection reveals the propriety and pertinence 


of our subject. One can certainly speak of “the Church and interna- 4 


tional order,” for the Church is the soul of society ; it holds together, 
more than could any purely natural bonds, those parts of the inter- 
national community which are subject to its beneficent influence. 

Now the Mass is the Church at prayer, the Church achieving that 
which she was instituted to do. The Church is never more surely and 
more perfectly herself than she is in the Mass. Wherefore, since we 
may speak of the Church and international order, we may equally 
speak of the Mass and international order, for it is in the Mass that 
the Church does supremely and sublimely that by which in other and 
lesser ways she reconciles men with one another and mankind with 
God, thus creating the spiritual climate in which alone an interna- 
tional order can have enduring growth. 

So, too, we can assuredly speak of “Christ and international or- 
der.” Christians everywhere, whatever their understanding of Christ, 
are talking more and more of Christ as the hope of the world. In their 
ecumenical gatherings non-Catholic Christians have been debating 
whether Christ is the hope of the world only in an eschatological 
sense or whether He is also the source and center of a social gospel 
by which He is the hope of the here and now and the herebelow. 

Alas, sometimes one might fear that the Christ of the social gospel 
has replaced among many Christians Christ the Father of the world 
to come, so that men find it more easy to speak of Christ and inter- 
national order than to speak of Christ and eternal life. 

Catholics understand that Christ is the hope of our lives both con- 
sidered in their total and eternal sense and considered in their tem- 
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poral and social aspects. They understand that it is by the Gospel and 
the redemptive action of Christ, by His every word and work, that 
individuals are saved for eternity and that nations are pacified in 
time. Christ is at once the Lord of time and of eternity ; it is by Him 
that we are both redeemed from sin and ransomed from its social 
consequences. Reconciling each one of us with the Father, He is 
our hope for the world to come; reconciling us with one another, 
breaking down the walls of division that were between us, He is the 
hope, by prerequisition, so to say, of the international order of the 
world in which we now live. 

It is in the Mass that Christ is still at work among us in His ministry 
of reconciliation and redemption. It is from the Mass that His Gospel 
derives in each generation the energies by which it renews the face of 
the earth. 

Even were we to think of the Mass merely as a prayer and without 
reference to its deeper theological realities, its role in creating a 
spiritual atmosphere indispensable for the right ordering of interna- 
tional society would still be incomparable. Pope Pius XI, preoccupied 
at all times with the achievement of a truly humane world order, fre- 
quently wrote of the manner in which prayer acts as a bond of the 
human community and as a counter-active to the forces which divide 
mankind. 

Men who in every nation pray to the same God, he argued, will 
not fall victims to the cult of their own nation or allow the exclusive 
interests of their own race or tribe to separate them from the children 
of God wherever these may be. He spoke of prayer as the common 
language of the spiritual family which comprises all the children of 
God, a language which expresses a “common family feeling” and 
constitutes a bond transcending all regional or national divisions. 

Prayer, indeed, is the bond of that even deeper human solidarity 
which rises above not merely regional and local but even temporal 
divisions : the communion of saints. 

The social implications of this admirable doctrine of the mysterious 
but real solidarity which prevails among the sons of God, living and 
dead, have been frequently explored by the thoughtful. These have 
pointed out how, in the communion of saints, even the most cloistered 
contemplatives make their contribution to the social order through 
their prayers. Pope Pius XI reflected on how even the blessed dead, 
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still at one with their fellow citizens here below in the communion of 
saints, continue even in heaven to influence by their suffrages the 


destinies of the nations to which they belonged (as in the case, he [ 
said, of St. Thomas More) and the humane common good of which [7 


they were the devout servants. 


It is, then, chiefly through prayer that religion serves to create the : 
spiritual solidarity which must be the prelude to any hoped-for order- | 


ly unity in international society. 


Cardinal Suhard reminds us of the special excellence in this regard | 


of the prayer life of Christians as contrasted with that of even the most 


refined pagans of old. He quotes from Fustel de Coulanges how, in j 
the ancient city, worship was local and divisive. “Each city had its | 
corps of priests independent of any foreign authority. There was no | 


link betwen the priests of two cities . . . no exchange of teaching or 
rites. . . . Religion was quite localized and quite civic in the original 
sense, i.e., proper to each city.” 

What the pagan religion lacked, modern society has within its 
reach. Before Christ there was certainly an infinitely adorable God, 
but no infinite adorer. Now, on the other hand, thanks to the Incarna- 
tion, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ serves as the universal man 
who renders by His prayer all the honor God the Father should re- 
ceive from creation and serves, in His capacity as the New Adam and 


the High Priest of the New Law, as the living link between all altars 7 


and all cities. 


If this be true on every level of prayer, it is pre-eminently true of F 


the prayer that is the Mass. Again the late Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris may well be our guide in appreciating the pertinence of the 
Mass in our divided society and the manner in which the Mass, even 
as a prayer but most particularly as the renewal of Christ’s universal 
sacrifice, serves as the bond of mankind. 

The French Cardinal’s analysis of the destiny of the Catholic intel- 
lectual in terms of the Mass is worth quoting entire. 

The Catholic intel- 
lectual of today has an exceptional mission. He must replace under God's 
dominion culture, cut off piece-meal for so many centuries from theology. 
The Catholic must reply with Christian realism to positivist theories seek- 
ing to possess the world without offering it to God, or to jansenist moral 


theories which condemn the temporal order and humanism as sinful and | 
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are content at Mass to offer without possessing. The Catholic’s motto 
will be to possess in order to offer, to conquer everything — matter, with- 
out which there would be no bread, no wine, no host; and spirit, intellect, 
the basis and instrument of faith and love — in order to return everything 
to God. The universe is like an unexplored continent, going to the first 
occupant. Christian thinkers will have to be able to get there first to plant 
the cross in every corner of it. The extension of the boundaries of the 
known world is an enlargement of the material of the offertory and so of 
the Redemption. 

At the same time, while our modern task means primarily the “re- 
capitulation” of a universe in childbirth, it has thereby no call to be exclu- 
sive. Human distress and defeat, sin and error, moral corruption and sick- 
ness, social oppression, political and international hatred cry out for de- 
liverance, for purification, for consoling and healing. Flesh and blood 
humanity, full of its faults and sorrows, is what the offertory has to 
gather together, and what the Mass has to lead to the heart of God. Yet 
here, even more than a dedication to God of the known universe, there 
is needed a consecration and a redemption, involving something extra: of- 
fering is not enough, for a sacrifice is necessary. And for this it is not 
sufficient to be baptized ; a priest is needed. 


That priest is, of course, Christ. He, at once priest and victim, is 
present in the Mass as the New Adam speaking and acting for all the 
race and as the universal victim, uniquely adequate to atone for the 


sins of all mankind. Of each Mass, as of Calvary, the fruits are such 
that we may acclaim Christ, present at the one as at the other, in the 
words of the introit to the Mass of the Most Precious Blood: “Re- 
demisti nos, Domine, in sanguine tuo, ex omni tribu, et lingua, et 
populo, et natione: et fecisti nos Deo nostro regnum. Thou has re- 
deemed us, O Lord, in Thy blood, out of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation, and hast made us a kingdom for our God.” 

Who shall deny that the regnum Dei, the City of God thus called 
together out of every tribe and tongue and nation, powerfully dis- 
poses the wills of men to the more universal loyalties which are 
needed to build a truly humane world-wide City of Man? Each of us 
who is privileged to stand at the altar as vicar for Christ in the exercise 
of His priesthood, makes his contribution, strictly spiritual and with- 
out partisanship of any kind, to the realization of a world order 
which, while it includes political aspects, is primarily moral and 
religious in its postulates. The meanest and the least of us who are 
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priests take on something at least of the universality, dignity, and 
majesty of Christ for the hour that we stand at the altar for Mass. 


Whatever his personal limitations or individual defects, then at 


least the priest speaks to God for all mankind as does Christ. What 


he does “for our salvation and that of the whole world,” to quote the 7 
canon of the Mass, he does as the ambassador of all humanity, the | 
agent of the New Adam. Again Cardinal Suhard gives modern expres- |” 


sion to the ancient truth concerning the universal and unifying role 
of the priest at the altar when he writes: 

He re-unites (human society) 
completely and offers it with the Host in his outstretched hands in the 


name of the Church, to the Father, by the Son, and in the Holy Spirit ; the 4 
priest is in the world, but also the whole world is in the priest. It is he who | 


lifts it up to God. He introduces and accredits it to Him, not through his 
own power or by delegation from the people, but by the enabling power 
of Christ, the unique mediator, with whom he is identified more truly at 
the altar than anywhere else. 


A function, so sublime, so universal, necessarily transcends con- 
siderations of social class, national background, racial origin or poli- 
tical preference in the priest who stands at the altar. All this is what 
Gertrude von Le Fort meant when she wrote : “The priest at the altar 
has no face. . . .” He has no color, no comeliness, no purely personal 
qualities good or bad. He has no virtues nor vices, nothing individual 
which commends or discredits him. He takes on all his priestly signifi- 
cance from Christ, the Son of Man, the Universal Redeemer, the 
sole Priest of the New Law. 

Everything about him emphasizes how impersonal is the priest's 
individual part and how universal is his sacerdotal function. He wears 
liturgical vestments which disassociate him — or should! — from the 
fads and the modes of his place and period. He speaks a liturgical 
language — like that which, please God, will continue to be the uni- 
versal language of a civilization still Latin in its healthiest roots — 
and he conforms, or should, by rubric and rite to liturgical require- 
ments which again emphasize the universality of his function and the 
relative insignificance of himself and of his personal impulses and 
preferences. 

Thus in the liturgy the Church contributes uniquely and mightily 
to the organic vitality of a truly humane world organization. This was 
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the theme of our present Holy Father in his broadcast to the recent 
international eucharistic congress in Brazil. The Holy Father was 
quick to point out the social implications of the spiritual dogmas he 
enunciated. He spoke of the unitive power and function of the Euch- 
arist. He said: 

The earth is but a speck in the immensity of the universe! 
However, the eucharistic Sacrifice transforms it into an immense thurible 
that moves through space and exhales spirals of infinite glory to the 
Creator. ... This mystery of unity, by incorporating and almost identify- 
ing the faithful with Christ, tends to unite them into one single family 
and one sole body in which beats one heart alone, one soul alone, and in 
which each member is as Zealous of the well-being of others as of his own, 
and even more so. . . . Thus (the Redeemer and King) will establish in 
each His kingdom of peace and love, of justice and sanctity, according to 
the divine promises, and even in that which is temporal there shall be a 
kingdom of order and progress, one of tranquility, harmony and of true 


prosperity. 


It is well to underscore the phase “even in that which is temporal.” 
For here is the assertion by the Holy Father of that optimism concern- 
ing the power of grace to transform even the secular order which is so 
often absent from the thinking of the “angelists,” those of the faith- 
ful who too patly isolate the supernatural, the Gospel, and the action 
of the Church from the everyday concerns of the temporal and poli- 
tical order. Here the Holy Father provides the ground for our dis- 
cussing the relationship of the Mass to international order. 

In his message to the eucharistic congress in Brazil the Holy 
Father spoke in a tradition already eloquently developed by his 
predecessors Pope Benedict XV and Pope Pius XI. 

The Christian reconciliation of nations is achieved more securely 
by international eucharistic congresses than by any other spiritual 
means, Pope Benedict XV wrote, since thus the members of the sev- 
eral nations are brought together in common worship of the Way, the 
Truth and the Life for societies as well as for individuals. Pope Pius 
XI frequently spoke of the social role of the Eucharist as the most 
dynamic and effective of the forces by which the Church makes her 
contribution to international order among the divided nations. 

No living voice speaking on the lofty levels of international leader- 
ship has more consistently argued for the need of an organized inter- 
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national community than has that of the reigning Holy Father. Com- ; 


pared with his clear and unqualified assertions of the necessity and 
nature of a world society, the declarations of even those political 
chieftains with reputations for clarity and outspokenness have been 
hedging and cautious indeed whenever there has been question of 
the extension of Federalism, frank limitations on national sovereign- 
ty, disarmament or any other points which arouse controversy but 
which must be faced before a decent human community can be 
brought together out of the divided and antagonistic nations. 

The Holy Father has sometimes clearly offended the ultra-na- 
tionalistic and isolationist spirit of many of his own people, not only 
in this country, but wherever else the sensitive spirit of undisciplined 
nationalism dies hard. He is confident, no doubt, that in the final 
issue all superficial commitments of a narrowly partisan and purely 
political character will yield to the higher and more universal loyal- 
ties of those in every land who share the solidarity of one Lord, one 
faith and one baptism; who are made one Body because nourished 
by one Bread; and who, at their several altars, are quickened and 
united by the life-giving energies of one sacrifice, the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Chateaubriand recognized how the Eucharist announces the re- 
union of mankind into one great family, inculcating the cessation of 
enmities and the commencement of a new law which makes no dis- 
tinction between Jew or Gentile, but invites all the children of Adam 
to sit down at the same table. Catholics of our day who are genuine 
in their desire to follow the dogmatic and moral instructions of the 
Holy See will meditate at one and the same time on what are two 
sides of the same problem: the pronouncements of the Holy See 
concerning the special responsibility of Catholics towards the ac- 
hievement of an international community and its pronouncements 
concerning the place of the Mass in the lives of individuals and na- 
tions. 

The Holy Father has said that there is no other group of human 
beings so favorably predisposed, in breadth and in depth, for inter- 
national understanding as Catholics should be. He has said that they, 
above all, must realize that they are called upon to overcome every 
vestige of nationalistic narrowness and to seek a genuine fraternal 
encounter of people with people. He has reminded them that Chris- 
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tain peoples must be conscious of the brotherly ties that bind them to 
each other and that they must not await the threshold of death and 
the dawn of eternity before realizing the practical corollaries of their 
spiritual fraternity. 

The kingdom of God comes to its perfection in the world to come, 
but it has already begun on this earth in the Holy Catholic Church, 
which, though it is spiritual and divine, has many and important 
effects on human social order and on the peaceful unity of the poli- 
tical order. Dante understood this in terms of his day ; Catholic citi- 
zens of the age of democracy must understand it in terms of their 
modern world. 

Accordingly, whatever occasional Catholic Christians may say 
from campaign platforms in political tussels or from editorial chairs 
when partisanship may dominate their thinking, at least at Mass the 
will of Christ to restore the unity that was in the beginning should 
stir nostalgic desires in their own narrow hearts for that same unity. 

Whether it be at the offertory where the solidarity of the Church 
is so explicitly proclaimed; or at the Nobis quoque peccatoribus 
where our solidarity in the need for redemption is humbly acknowl- 
edged ; or at the Agnus Dei where our prayers for peace, shorn of all 
individuality, are made collective in the true spirit of the liturgy — 
everything about the Mass recalls the unity that was in the beginning 
and that must be in the end. Whether the liturgy be offered in the 
solemnity of the papal Mass where the unity in fact of the Church 
and in intent of the race is almost photographically evident, or wheth- 
er it be offered in the hidden Mass of a Father Henri Perrin in his 
concentration camp, where the unity of the race was flatly contra- 
dicted and even that of the Church was sadly obscured, the fact re- 
mains the same. Fr. Perrin expresses it unforgettably: 

I offered to our 
Father from the bottom of my heart all the suffering of the prison, and 
the gloom of all the poor wretches sleeping under its roof; I offered it 
through Christ, for the forgiveness of all the omissions and sins of men, 
for the salvation of the world. . . . I was alone in this “communion,” but 
through the body of Christ I was in communion with the whole Church 
and with all my brethren in this room, in this prison, in all our grow- 
ing Christian communities. . . . 


See, then, how the Mass must never be a priest’s mere private 
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devotion or something which the faithful attend once a week so as to 


remain in the good books of the parish priest. See how it is not so | 7 


much a prayer as it is a principle of divine action, a force in the 


shaping of life, individual and collective ; an instrument, the greatest, | 


for the achievement of what Christ came on earth to do. See how 
superficial are questions like, “Should I use a missal or say my 
beads?” And how the basic question is “How far does my Mass 
make me one with Jesus Christ, and through Him with all mankind 
and with God?” For He, the priest and victim of our Mass, is the 
Son of Man, not of any one nation alone; the hero of all our race, 
not of any people alone ; the King of Kings here below and the Prince 
of Peace; the Father of the world to come; He is our Redeemer for 
eternity; our teacher, and our hope in attaining personal peace as 
well as the international order for which the clear of head and clean 
of heart so ardently pray. t John J. Wright 


ONE PASTOR’S REACTION 


HE editor of 
WorsulP has flattered me by asking me to state my reactions to the 
Decree of November 16, 1955, restoring the liturgy of Holy Week. 
I advisedly entitle my article “one pastor’s reaction,” because there 
is no need to belabor the point that not all pastors are happy about 
the new Decree. This is said with no intention to reflect on the 
loyalty and obedience of the “opposition.” But it simply is a fact 
that some have argued themselves into such a static state of mind 
in regard to the liturgy that even a decree from the Holy See that 
does not fall into their pattern meets with, at best, a queasy smile 
of approval. 
Thus a headline about the Decree in a Catholic paper read: 
“Liturgy Is Changed.” Mark the choice of words. It does not say 
“is reformed, is brought up to date, is adapted to modern needs” 
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(as the Decree explains) —just “changed.” And change is bad, 
isn’t it? The Church is un-changing, always the same — as St. Peter 
said under his Christmas tree, while he sang the last verse of “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” after midnight Mass in Antioch or Rome. 

That this is not reading things into the headline is clear from the 
article itself. The writer is worried above all that the new Decree 
(which he had not yet read) may not permit Communion on Holy 
Saturday morning for the benefit of those unable or unwilling to 
receive at the Vigil Mass. Another, all important concern for him 
is whether the afternoon Good Friday service may eliminate the 
traditional Tre Ore or way of the cross. 

This hasty comment reveals a mentality prevailing in many par- 
ishes of our day. It is hard to describe, and still harder to do so justly. 
Actually, the new Holy Week liturgy will not entail a “loss in Com- 
munions” either for the pious or for the parish. Those who anxiously 
count their Communions will not be deprived of a single oppor- 
tunity. On the contrary, if the Vigil is celebrated on Saturday eve- 
ning, they gain a Communion —on Good Friday. And as to the 
parishes: there will be many more Communions on Good Friday 
than formerly on Holy Saturday, when we had a handful of good 
souls drop in on time for the “Communion-Mass.” 

There is, in other words, this mentality of “counting” and of 
“going-to~Communion-as-an-act-of-private-devotion” over against 
the true character of the holy Eucharist as clearly evidenced not only 
by the liturgical texts, but also by such sound theologians as St. 
Thomas Aquinas: a mentality that flies in the face of the simple 
symbolism of the Last Supper which was a banquet expressive of 
“Church” and not merely of individual mysticism. 

Here is the real obstacle to all reform: the danger that it will be 
carried out without spiritual and theological re-education, simply as 
a change of schedule at a more convenient hour and shortened for 
the hurried modern man. As if that were all! 

Let us look back at St. Pius X’s reforms to illustrate this. His 
Communion decree obviously had in mind a deeper participation in 
the Church, the living Christ: receiving at Mass, with Mass, through 
Mass in order to “build up the Church,” as St. Thomas says some- 
where. Instead we got millions of solitary Communions before, dur- 
ing, after and without Mass, all based on a “popularized” mystical 
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union — “the flight of the one towards the One” — which pays no 
attention to the sacramental, symbolical character of the Eucharist. 
The intermediary step is ignored, and some thologians have already 
concluded that so-called “spiritual communion” is as good as sacra- 
mental Communion — as if the very question did not miss the point! 
The worst of it is that the most pious souls carry on this little re- || 
volt and subtle sabotage without really intending to do harm. But the | 
vision of St. Pius, of temples filled with congregations praising | 


the Lord in unison and uniting in the breaking of the Bread, re- 


mained to a great extent a vision. Hére is the task of a true liturgical 
movement. 

Or think of his reform of church music: it resulted in a cleaning | 
up of one narrow field of liturgy — where it was heeded: in children’s 
singing the Mass of the Angels and in a revival of medieval music 
for the sophisticated few. His real intent was the people’s singing 
and praying; instead, more choirs took over more of the people’s 
parts. 

We pastors will be to blame if this happens to the latest bringing 
up-to-date of the liturgy. Many, no doubt, are wondering whether 
the new schedule will interfere with the substitutes introduced when 
there was no adaptation of the liturgy in sight. The Decree is clear: 
neither the stations nor Tre Ore (unless they offend against good 
taste) are in danger. But it also makes clear that they are secondary, 
as they always were. They have to take second place. And this 
should be clear in the whole set-up of the Holy Week schedule.’ 

The whole tenor of the Decree and the Instruction, the semi- 
Official articles by Fr. Antonelli (in the same issue of the Osservatore 
Romano) and by Fr. Loew (in the January WoRSHIP) prove con- 
clusively that the Holy See is speaking to us pastors, and is soliciting 
our full cooperation in preparing for Holy Week all during Lent 
1956 —not next year nor in ten years. This is a reform of urgent 
importance on the parish level and calls for a re-thinking of our 
whole position. 

The General Decree gives an outline of the deterioration of litur- 
gical practice through the centuries and insinuates how the principal 

* Which does not mean that prudence should be excluded: nobody will 


desert the emotionally loaded Tre Ore for a perfunctory liturgy just because 
the pastor announces: “The law says ... .” 
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worship of the people became the almost exclusive concern of the 
clergy and of a few specialists. Its words show that this is really a 
new liturgy for the people. 

At Lugano, I had asked for more in my assigned topic: Maundy 
Thursday. What I said is on record, and was heard by all. I hoped 
that the reform would completely bridge the gap between “liturgy” 
(in its formal sense) and the people, and I therefore asked for some 
use of the mother tongue, the restoration of the beautiful rite of 
reconciliation (as a “pendant” to Ash Wednesday), and of a simpli- 
fied, less “liturgical” Mass. 

The Bishop of Biella took me to task in a fatherly way and ex- 
pressed the opinion that I wanted to dynamite rather than adapt 
the existing liturgy. The French Dominicans left my paper out of 
their reprint of the proceedings. I carry no grudge. Nor do I claim 
that my proposals that have been accepted were mine, since I voiced 
only what more important and more scholarly men had proposed. 
But the problem is still with us, as Fr. Hofinger has pointed out in 
his unique and inimitable way: the liturgy must be self-explanatory 
and able to be lived by at least the adult of average intelligence and 
piety, or it will always take second place. 

The many details of the Decree that show a forward movement 
can only be appreciated by careful study. There is, for instance, 
the tremendous advance involved in the simple re-naming of Palm 
Sunday as Second Passion Sunday. There is the permission to sepa- 
rate the preparatory rites of infant baptism from baptism itself during 
the Vigil Night. (Some day perhaps we may even have the “scruti- 
nies” restored and Lent again observed as the time for convert in- 
struction!) There is the rule (II, 6) that the celebrant says or reads 
or sings or does only what is not already done by his ministers.” 

Even with a parish that has had primary emphasis on the 
sacred liturgy, a tremendous job confronts us this Lent, because 
it is not just a matter of a new timetable and (thank God) of 
shorter services. It is not only the assimilation of new rubrics 
that confronts pastor and servers. It is the whole spirit of it, of 
which some of us had a foretaste in the restored Easter Vigil. Lent 
becomes a new thing, a very simple thing: the preparation for bap- 
tism (or its renewal), for a new decision for Christ dramatically 


* This is an extension of the principle applied earlier to the Easter Vigil. 
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acted out in the Sacred Triduum— which latter is no longer a 
“holy show” for gaping crowds, but a personal and communal en- 
gagement. 

We have hardly begun to grasp the implications of the Easter 
Vigil, which really re-focuses all of Lent and gives a profounder 
and clser-to-life significance to Easter. And now we pastors are 
faced with the new challenge — and opportunity — of the new Holy 
Week. The former sacred “show” of the clergy, watched with awe 
from the pews (often half empty), now enables the people to be 
drawn into a sacred memorial. The Decree makes it clear that all 
other practices have to yield in importance and time to these Mys- 
teries, of course gradually and, on our part, cautiously and prudently. 

The times of the services are set with precision, leaving enough 
leeway for local conditions. On Second Passion Sunday, the palm 


procession with its shortened blessing and the permission to go from | 


a chapel to the main altar gives direction to an important rite. The 
passion is abbreviated too. All pastors will be happy with these 
changes, since they not only shorten the over-long proceedings of 
the past, but bring out the significant parts. 

If there is no evening Mass, and yet an evening service is desirable, 
this would be the place for sermons and popular devotions, so long 
as the spirit of the Decree is not violated by giving these services 
more prominence than the liturgy. 

Maundy Thursday offers no problem in its evening Mass, which 
is more appropriate and appealing on this day than on any other: 
it might become a good day for quiet and less worldly first Com- 
munion days for our youngsters, providing a deeply spiritual ex- 
perience and doing away with the “show” on a crowded Sunday. 
The adoration (I, 2, b and II, 10) in the repository is to be observed 
from after Mass “at least until midnight.” But then the Instruction 
proceeds to give a good reason why it should stop at midnight: viz., 
the change from the day of eucharistic institution to another me- 
morial, that of the passion and death of Christ. 

The Instruction highly recommends the Mandatum, or the wash- 
ing of the feet, as part of the evening Mass and hints at “the poor.” 
But who in our puritan land wants to be graded as “poor”? Shall 
we therefore take the defenseless altar boys? In Lugano I suggested 
that the Bishop (Christ) wash the feet of his priests (apostles), and 
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the pastor those of his closest collaborators in the parochial apos- 
tolate. I repeat the suggestion, as the reform leaves the execution 
of this beautiful rite to the Ordinaries to decide. The Instruction 
(II, 9) warns against over-decoration of the repository: it obvi- 
ously is not a “Forty Hours” exposition and should show “severitas,” 
which means austerity. 

Instead of going systematically through all possibilities, I offer 
only these few samples to show the new opportunities open to par- 
ishes. The time remaining for preparation is very short and the 
Instruction (1,1) makes it clear that we pastors — under the Bishops 
—are under a grave obligation to use Lent, all of it, to explain the 
spiritual possibilities of the new rites to our congregations. No one 
can read the Roman documents without realizing that their con- 
cern is spiritual, that the reform has been instituted to make Holy 
Week a deeper experience via the liturgy, not via its substitutes. 
The latter will be with us to support our effort, but it is the sacred 
liturgy which is to offer our principal fare. We must make it palat- 
able and digestible now that the excuse has been taken away that 
it is too ponderous and alien. 

I do hope that all pastors pray for the next step: the use of English 
in those parts that are meant to be heard, sung and prayed by the 
multitudes. 

H. A. Reinhold 


TIMELY TRACT 


THE NEW GERMAN CATECHISM 


N the Feb- 
ruary issue, 1955, Fr. Hofinger had an excellent article which 
readers will remember. It was called “Teaching the Good News” and 
described, among other things, how the catechetical movement 
and liturgical movement had steadily grown near to one another in 
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mutual understanding, and how much each owed to the other. He [ 
showed how catechetics, concerned for so long with improving the |” 
methods of teaching children, had outgrown that stage by about | 
1928, and had perceived that the content of religious instruction | 
must likewise be improved. 
Then came the epoch-making book by Fr. Jungmann, the great | 
liturgist, which pointed out to the catechists precisely what it was | 
that they were seeking. His Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensver- 





kiindigung made it clear that our “teaching of the truths of faith, 7 


depite all the advances of theology . . . and improvements in cate- 
chetical methods of past decades, as a whole sadly lacked the inspira- 
tional power and the perspective of values that characterized the 
ancient manner of teaching such as it is found in the classical Roman 
liturgy and in the religious writings of the patristic era.” 

This was a great lesson to learn; the content and perspective of 
the catechism should largely be determined by the content and per- 
spective of the liturgy. 

The conclusion was thoroughly confirmed by the researches and 
experiences of those who were leading the catechetical movement in 
Germany, with the result that when they came to shape their New 
Catechism (published in 1955 by Herder), they filled it with the 
spirit of the liturgy. It is thoroughly liturgical in its content, perspec- 
tive and whole outlook. 

The liturgy is worship directed to almighty God, man’s first be- 
ginning and last end; it is the continuation of the redemptive work 
of Christ, carried on by His Church, chiefly in the holy Eucharist. 
Those are the four points which especially stand out in the faith as 
we see it expressed in the liturgy. 

And it is precisely these same four points which are brought to 
the fore in the new German Catechism. The connecting line of 
thought, which binds the whole book together, runs from God, 
through Christ, to His Church, of which the highest function is to 
celebrate the Eucharist. All other points of doctrine which the Cate- 
chism imparts are hinged onto those four cardinal points. 

And these four points, both in liturgy and in this Catechism, are 
unified in the underlying concept of the “good tidings of the kingdom 
of God.” The Church’s year begins with the announcement that 
“the kingdom of God is close at hand”; it leads us by Christmas to the 
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first coming of Christ, then to His teaching about the kingdom 
(Epiphany season), His victory which opens the kingdom to man 
(Easter), the establishment of the Church commissioned to preach 
the kingdom (Pentecost) and apply the fruits of Christ’s victory (in 
Mass and sacraments) until His second coming (described at the 
end of the Church’s year). 

So also the Catechism begins by stating that the kingdom of God 
in all its glory is the final destiny of man. It then treats of God the 
Father who has called us to this destiny, of God the Son whose work 
of redemption has rendered it possible, of God the Holy Ghost who 
guides the Church towards the kingdom. Then of the Church her- 
self — how Christ lives on in her, teaching us and sanctifying us in 
the Eucharist and other sacraments; finally of the good lives which 
we must live, inspired by these ideals, in order that when Christ 
comes again we may enter into the kingdom. 

The whole spirit and outlook of the book is the same as the spirit 
and outlook of the liturgy; in both the faith is presented, not as a 
number of truths which have to be accepted and of duties which have 
to be fulfilled under penalty of damnation, but as the marvelous 
unfolding of a wonderful life, the glorious fulfilment of an astonish- 
ing destiny — as a vocation and a privilege, as freedom and joy. 

The more one studies this book, the more one finds to admire. 
The contemplation for a quarter of an hour even of such prosaic 
pages as the table of contents brings to light the excellence of its 
plan. It soon appears that the various subjects are organically con- 
nected; this is not just a list of successive topics, but each bit of 
doctrine occupies a precise place in the scheme —a place where it 
is related both to the plan of salvation as a whole and also has 
bearing on neighboring points. The faith can be seen to be an 
articulated body of truth. 

At the catechetical congress in Hohenheim, 1940, when serious 
work on this Catechism was just beginning, Fr. Jungmann made a 
speech. He there urged that the truths of the faith would appeal to 
children in proportion as they were living and personal. The Person- 
ality who should make the truths live should be Christ. For He is 
the mediator between God and man; He looks up to God His Father 
and down to man His brother; He sees all things from the best 
possible viewpoint. It is therefore from His viewpoint that things 
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Him we learn the chief subjects which must be taught, and also 
their relative importance and the connection between them. 

The new Catechism should therefore be modeled on the catechesis 
of Christ Himself; it is He who must stand at its centre. 

And so, in fact, He does. We find in the Catechism Christ’s teach- 
ing about His Father and the kingdom of heaven; we look at Christ 
carrying out the work of our redemption, see the Holy Ghost sent 
down by Him upon the Church which He founded; we read of the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ and of her work as the con- 
tinued activity of Christ in and through her. Baptism confers on us 
the very life of Christ; the Eucharist unifies us in Him; we are to 
live in and influence this world in the light of the kingship of Christ, 
in anticipation of the second coming of Christ on the last day. 

In all of this Christ stands at the centre, as a living and teaching 
figure even now at work in this world to bring it to perfection. 

The whole plan is therefore organic and Christo-centric. It is not 
abstract and impersonal, but concrete and personal. It holds out to 
the children the interest and attraction of the narrative form, for it 
is presented as a story — the story of God’s wonderful dealings with 
man from creation to the end of time. 

There is an introduction consisting of three lessons showing that 


should be presented. Christ was the first and the pre-eminent cate- : 
chist; He gave us the catechesis which is valid for all time. From | 





on 


our goal is heaven, our guide to it is the Church, and our task is to | 


live according to this guidance. Then comes Part I, of forty-four 
lessons, about God and our redemption. Part II with forty-six les- 
sons is about the Church and the sacraments. Part III with forty- 
five lessons is about living according to the Church’s ideals and 
commandments. Part IV with eleven lessons treats of the last things, 
to which such a life brings us. There is a useful appendix of prayers 
that should be known, and most of them are from the liturgy. 


Each lesson has a unity of its own and a well thought-out plan. | 


This is best explained by describing the plan of a lesson, and con- 
densing one as a sample. 

After the title is a brief introduction, usually a short extract from 
Scripture. Then comes the “body” of the lesson, an explanatory 


paragraph giving in clear and concise terms the Church’s teaching | 


on the subject in hand. Next a short paragraph headed “Things to 
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be thought about”; it contains several questions, but no answers. 
These can be found by an intelligent study of the preceding para- 
graph. After that the “memory section.” It has from one to three 
formal questions with answers which have to be learned by heart. 
They express the very kernel of the whole matter, and are printed in 
heavy type. Now comes “For my life” — some practical application. 
There follow several short auxiliary paragraphs which may vary, 
and have titles such as “From the Word of God,” “From the Church’s 
Prayer”; and finally a section called “Home-work” which suggests 
several tasks to be done. 

As an example, there is a series of nine lessons, Nos. 61—69, on 
“Our Sanctification in Baptism.” Of these, No. 63 is entitled “Bap- 
tism is a source of new life.” The introduction is St. John 3:1-5, 
about our Lord talking with Nicodemus. The explanatory paragraph 
sets forth the nature of re-birth, the new life, adopted sonship of 
God, the powers given to the soul, the character, and the necessity 
of baptism, the gate to the remaining sacraments. “Things to be 
thought about” has seven questions, e.g. “5. Why can we receive 
baptism only once? 6. Of what community do we become members 
in baptism?” 

The memory section is as follows: “115. What does Christ do in 
baptism? Ans. In baptism Christ takes away from us all sins and 
their penalties, gives us the life of grace and many other gifts. 
116. In what words does Jesus tell us that baptism is the most neces- 
sary of all sacraments? Ans. Jesus says: Unless a man be born again 
of water and of the Holy Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” We may note here how the sacrament is presented as an 
action of Christ and as connected with the underlying theme of the 
kingdom of God. 

“For my life” gives the well-known exhortation of St. Leo the 
Great. “The Word of God” quotes Romans 6:4. “From the Life of 
the Saints” gives a story about St. Louis of France. “A Difficulty” 
speaks of baptism of blood and baptism of desire. “Home-work 
gives five tasks. As samples: “1. What do the readings of the Easter 
Vigil tell us about baptism? . . . 4. Draw a baptismal robe and a 
baptismal candle.” 

There are many ways of using these lessons; but the one way in 
which they should not be used is merely to read them out and make 
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comments. They are intended to be used as summaries and re- 
minders of the viva-voce lesson which the teacher should first of all 
give in his own words, using his own illustrations, examples and 
applications (though he should have regard to the logical plan of 
the printed lesson). The living personality of the teacher is always 
more important than the mere printed word and can never be re- 
placed by that word. 

The pupils themselves should be made active—for example, 
by deputing one of them to read out the questions from “Things to 
be thought about” and to elicit answers from the others. Each les- 
son is illustrated by a drawing which they may be invited to discuss 
and explain— and then copy into their books, coloring it accord- 
ing to their fancy. They must, of course, learn the memory section 
and repeat it out loud. The home-work will often involve them in 
searching their missals or school Bibles. And naturally they should 
be encouraged to ask their own questions about what they have 
been told. 

A great advantage of this “lesson form” is that the experienced 
teacher is in no way restricted by it. There is no necessity whatever 
for him to stick to its text; yet he will always find in it ample ma- 
terial which he can develop from his own background. On the other 
hand the inexperienced teacher is given quite enough to go on with, 
and is kept on sound lines. 

For the children, the lesson offers endless variety with ample 
scope for the more intelligent, and yet a sufficient minimum (in the 
memory section) for the less gifted. The many opportunities for 
personal activity will delight them all and keep them ever interested. 

This Catechism is the fruit of nearly twenty years work by the 
leading experts of Germany; they have consulted enormous num- 
bers of theologians, liturgists, pastors, teachers and parents; each 
lesson, before final adoption, was tried out in hundreds of schools. 
Even in the final revision Fr. Franz Schreibmayr, its principal editor, 
had to consider some fifteen thousand comments that had been sent 
in. This fact is but one indication of the extreme thoroughness which 
has contributed to its genesis. 

However, the best recommendation is the intrinsic excellence 
of the book itself, which will soon be appreciated by all who exam- 
ine it with knowledge. Clifford W. Howell, S.J. 
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N the epistle of the third 
Mass on Christmas the Church outlines the work of redemption in terms 
of words spoken by God to men: “It was little by little and in different 
ways that God spoke in old times to our forefathers through the prophets, 
but in these latter days He has spoken to us by His Son.” 

In this act of divine condescension through the medium of words, we 
may well find the silver thread that runs through the whole economy of 
salvation, giving it a unity and a coherent development — from the 
opening sentence of revelation in Genesis, until the consummation, when 
the full number of the elect, united in the Incarnate Word, will be- 
hold the wisdom of God directly and without the medium of words. 

Few words assume such prominence and importance in the Old Testa- 
ment as does the word, word. This is what we might expect if we remem- 
bered the Old Testament’s primary purpose, parare populum accepta- 
bilem, to prepare a people spiritually and psychologically disposed to 
accept the Father’s full and final message that was to be brought by none 
other than His own Incarnate Word. 

The New Testament continues in the same strain — “The words that 
I speak to you are spirit and life” — as it brings to perfection through 
grace and truth the work begun by the prophets of old. After the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, the apostles interpreted their mission as one of witnessing 
to the word, heralding the good news of the Gospel by lives dedicated 
wholly to its service. Not even external acts of charity took precedence 
in principle: “It is not desirable that we should forsake the word of God 
and serve at tables,” the apostles objected when murmuring arose among 
the Hellenists at Jerusalem over the fact that their widows were being 
neglected in the daily ministrations. 

Then, as the skeletal structure of the infant Church was taking shape, 
| this witnessing to the word continued to hold precedence by occupying 
the primary role in the quickly developing liturgy. The assembled faith- 
ful listened to the readings from the prophets and from the apostles as to 
q the voice of Christ speaking to them, it was the voice of Him who would 
soon make His sacramental appearance in the eucharistic agape. 

' Accordingly, it would be helpful to an understanding of the relation- 
)» ship between Bible and liturgy to survey first of all the theology im- 
bedded in the phrase “word of God” as used in the Old Testament; this 
» would show more clearly how it presaged the Incarnate Word of God, 
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Spirit says of the Churches. 
This survey will consider the word of God in the Old Testament under 


three headings: 1) as a word that creates; 2) as a word that saves; 3) as | 


a word that punishes. 


THE WORD OF GOD AS A CREATIVE FORCE 


To the Western mind there is something quite enigmatic in the simple 
phrases of the Genesis creation account. “And God said: Let there be 
light. And there was light. Let there be a firmament, let the waters teem 
with shoals of fish, let the earth bring forth animals, reptiles, wild beasts. 
And so it was.” A word sufficiently powerful to create! 

For generations men marveled at this display of might, and some of 
their reflections are preserved for us in later Old Testament books, for 
instance, in Ps. 33: “By the word of Yahweh the heavens were made, 
and by the breath of His mouth all their hosts.” Or Ps. 104: “At Thy 
word the waters yielded, at the sound of Thy thunder they fled in terror.” 

Not only does nature owe its existence to God’s creative word, its 
every manifestation or change is directly due to it — earthquakes, for 


the Logos, Christ, who now in the liturgy of the sacraments continues i 
His apocalyptic walk in the midst of the seven golden lampstands with F 
words of praise and rebuke: He who has an ear, let him hear what the [ 





sha 





instance, as well as common everyday weather: “He sends forth His | 
word to the earth, His voice runs with utmost speed, it causes snow to fall | 


like wool, it scatters frost like ashes. He casts forth ice like crumbs, then 
sends out His word to melt them” (Ps. 147). 
From the viewpoint of poetic expression it is the unknown Second- 


Isaias of exile times who gives us what has been regarded as one of the | 


finer passages on the creative fruitfulness of the divine word: 
“As the rain comes down 
And the snow from heaven and returns not thither 
Without having watered the earth and made it bring forth and sprout, 
Giving seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, 
So shall My word be that goes out of My mouth — 
It shall not return to Me fruitless, without having done that which | 
had pleased, 
and accomplishing the purpose for which I sent it” (Is. 55:11). 


THE WORD OF GOD MEANS SALVATION AND LIFE 


The account of the circumcision covenant with Abraham begins “After 
this the word of Yahweh came to Abram: Do not be afraid . . .” and 
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then continues with the assurance of a prolongation of the patriarch’s 
life in a son from his own loins. 

Upon Sinai, the Decalogue (etymologically, the ten words) were 
given to Israel. As expressly stated in Deuteronomy, God did not intend 
these ten divine words, the ten commandments, as “an empty word for 
a) you; rather it means your very life, since it is by this means that you are 
to enjoy a long life on the land” (32:47). 

The saving power of God’s word was well understood by later writers 

too. For the psalmist, “God’s word is a lamp to my feet, a light to my 
le path (118:185); my spirit clings to the dust, revive me according to 
be Thy word (118:25); I am downcast because of sorrow, raise me up 
according to Thy word; this comforts me in my trouble — that Thy 
'. |) word will revive me (118:50) ; I delight in Thy word like one who finds 
) abundant spoil” (118:162). 
It was from this same 118th psalm that the key verse in the profession 
> of amonk was taken: “Suscipe me, Domine, secundum eloquium tuum 
et vivam. — Sustain me according to Thy word, and I shall live.” St. 
Benedict here manifests his profound understanding of scriptural theolo- 
gy. To many novices the verse seems prosaic, dull — hardly appropriate 
for so solemn an occasion. But one who senses the Old Testament concept 
of God’s word as the principle and cause of being and life, as well as the 
saving force in the world, recognizes Benedict’s grasp of an elemental 
biblical concept. 

Israel’s deliverance from exile constituted one of the major Old Testa- 
ment types for mankind’s deliverance from the bondage of sin. Few 
events in the long history of the chosen people were foretold with equally 
consoling certainty or phrased with greater imagination. The enemies 
who were keeping Israel in bonds would soon vanish, for they were flesh, 
and as Second-Isaias tells us: 
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“All flesh is grass, 

And all its beauty is like the flower of the field. 

The grass withers, the flower fades 

| When the breath of the Lord blows upon it — 

; Truly the people is grass — 

The grass withers, the flower fades, 

But the word of our God shall stand forever” (40:8). 





Nothing would be able to obstruct the work of restoration. Yahweh's 
) word would dry the very Euphrates and change its bed into a long, 
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Reed Sea: “I am He who says of Jerusalem: She shall be again inhabited. 
And of the cities of Judah: They shall be rebuilt. To the deep My word 
is: Be dry! and all their streams will I drain. Lo! by My word I dry up 
the sea and turn rivers into a desert” (Is. 44:26; 50:2). 

The author of the Book of Wisdom sees the word of God as the means 


by which health and life came to Israel when all other earthly remedies 
had proven futile. For when “they were perishing by the bites of wrig- F 


gling snakes, it was no plant or plaster that cured them, but Thy word, 
Lord, that heals all men” (16:15). 

From the miracle of the manna in the desert the same author of the 
Book of Wisdom wants us to learn that we are sustained less by the 
products of field or vineyard than by the word of God, since all food, 
whether grown naturally or supplied miraculously, results from the 
divine word: “It is not the production of the crops that supports man, 
but Thy word that preserves those who believe in Thee.” 

And to round out the picture of healing and saving, some mention 
must be made of the passages which describe the penitent sinner as being 
saved by God’s word; one such occurs in Ps. 106: “He sent forth His 
word to heal them, and to free them from their graves.” 


THE WORD THAT PUNISHES 
Not only is God’s word creative and a source of salvation both temporal 
and spiritual, it likewise is the means by which the wicked are punished. 

At the time of Jeremiah king and people had repudiated their spiritual 
heritage, had embraced the worship of false gods, were practicing sacred 
prostitution in the very temple courtyard. Any observer with a minimum 
of insight should have sensed the engulfing peril to which the prophets 
were continually pointing, but Israel, blind in her haughty heart, kept 
boasting: “No harm shall befall us — no sword or famine shall we see; 
the prophets are mere wind, and the word is not in them.” 


To this Jeremiah countered: “Therefore thus says Yahweh, the God 


of hosts: Because you have spoken this word, behold, I am making My 
words in your mouth a fire, and I am making this people wood, and the 
fire shall devour them. Is not My word a scorching fire? is the oracle of 
the Lord. Is not My word a hammer that shatters rocks?” (5:14). 
Among the more dramatic ways in which the word of God requites 
the wickedness of men, few assume the grand dimensions found in the 
Book of Wisdom’s description of the tenth plague, the death of Egypt's 
firstborn. The graphic language used has led some commentators to be- 
lieve that the Logos, or divine Word, here appears as a person and truly 
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acts as such. It is, in the opinion of many scholars, one of the finer ex- 
amples of personification in inspired literature. Some of the phrases 
are familiar to us from usage, by way of bold accommodation, in the 
Christmas liturgy. “When gentle silence enveloped all, and night was 
midway on her swift course, Thy all-powerful Word leaped from heaven, 
from the royal throne, a stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
carrying for a sharp sword Thy irrevocable command. He took position 
and spread death everywhere; He touched the heavens although He 
strode upon the earth” (Wisdom 18:14). 

In this context of the word of God as an agent of punishment, other 
prophecies concerning the messianic king as “smiting the oppressor with 
the rod of His mouth, slaying the wicked with the breath of His lips” 
become more easily intelligible. For the messianic kingdom, besides 
being one of peace and mercy and joy to the elect, will spell judgment 
and justice and death to the reprobate. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH 


Passing from the Old Dispensation to the New, we naturally look for a 
continuation and for a more perfect manifestation of this primary Old 
Testament theme. Nor do we look in vain. The same third Mass on 
Christmas that gave us the epistle on how in times past God spoke to 
the fathers by the prophets is followed by a gospel that begins the New 
Testament story with: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 


was with God, and the Word was God... all things were made 
through Him, . . . the Word was made flesh . . . and we saw His 
glory.” 


For centuries men had been privileged to hear the word of God, now 
they could hear and see and touch God’s Word in their very midst: “I 
write of what was from the beginning, what we have heard, what we 
have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon and our hands have 
handled: of the Word of Life” (1 John 1:1). 

Nor did the Incarnate Word have any other mission than to enable 
men to “receive the ingrafted word, which is able to save our souls” 
(James 1:21). The Fourth Gospel contains several strong and decisive 
passages to support this statement: “Amen, amen, I say to you, he who 
hears My word, and believes Him who sent Me, has life everlasting and 
does not come to judgment, but has passed from death to life” (John 
5:24). “Amen, I say to you if anyone keep My word he will never see 
death.” 

The pattern continued to be the same as in the Old Dispensation : 
acceptance of the Word saves, rejection of the Word condemns: “He 
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[I have spoken will condemn him on the last day.” 


Jesus frequently compared His teaching to seed, Himself to the Sower. i 
And in explanation He tells us: “The seed is the word of God . . . and 4 
the seed that falls on good ground, these are they who with | a right | 


who does not accept My words has one to condemn him. The word that ; 





and good heart, having heard the word hold it fast, and bear fruit in | 
7 


patience” (Luke 8:11, 13). 


Not only the parables, but all the great discourses of our Lord contain | 
sure indications of the inherent salvific power latent in the Gospel | 
message. Thus the great Sermon on the Mount comes to a conclusion | 
with: “Everyone who hears these My words and acts upon them shall be | 
likened to a wise man who built his house on rock. The rain fell, the | 


floods came, the winds blew and beat against that house but it did not 
fall . . . but one who hears these My words and does not act upon 
them shall be likened to a foolish man who built his house on sand. The 
rain fell, the floods came, the winds blew and beat against that house, and 
it fell and was utterly ruined” (Matt. 7:24). 

In the Old Testament Isaiah had shown how the word of Yahweh 
abides while all flesh is grass, and its glory as the flower of the field. The 
abiding character of the Redeemer’s word is put in terms no less abso- 
lute: “Heaven and earth will pass away but My words will not pass 
away.” 


WITNESSES TO THE WORD 


After the ascension the apostles remembered well that the words their 
Master had spoken to them were “spirit and life” (John 6:64). Their 
mission, as we know from the Acts and New Testament letters, consisted 
in being witnesses to the Word, “martyres tou Logou,” martyrs to/of the 
Word. According to St. Luke our Savior’s final words on earth were: 
“You shall be witnesses for Me in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and even to the very ends of the earth” (1:8). 

Perhaps here would be the proper place to point out that the New 
Testament writers actually use the term “word” as a technical term 
to denote the whole new order of grace and truth and life inaugurated 
by Jesus. Thus St. Luke refers to those who from the beginning had been 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word (1:2) and in the Acts of the 
Apostles he speaks of the first five thousand converts as “those who had 
heard the word.” Later in Acts “those who were scattered abroad went 
about preaching the word,” while the citizens of Beroea received “the 
word with great eagerness.” 

Paul used the same terminology as Luke; he tells us that the Thes- 
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salonians “received the word in great tribulation” (1 Thess. 1:6) and 
years later charged Timothy to “preach the word in season and out of 
season” (2 Tim. 4:2). In the opening chapter of the letter to the 
Ephesians the apostle speaks of the good news of salvation as “the word 
of Truth” (1:13) while his parting exhortation is to “put on the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the spirit, namely, the word of God” (6:7). 

A dozen other passages from St. Paul could be cited (e.g., 1 Cor. 1:18; 
2 Cor. 5:19; Phil. 2:16; 2 Tim. 2:15; 1 Cor. 14:36). Of these one of 
the more memorable is that in Hebr. 4:12: “The word of God is a 
living and active force, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
through soul and spirit, and joints, and marrow, and keen in judging 
the thoughts and purposes of the mind.” 


WORD AND GRACE 
With the close of the apostolic era the precedent had been set. The work 
of the Church consisted in bringing God’s word, both written and In- 
carnate, to mankind. How? Through the liturgy. “Go, teach all nations”: 
this constituted the ministry or the liturgy of the word, of teaching, of 
preaching and praying. “Baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost”: this constituted the ministry of super- 
natural action through the sacraments. 

Yet both the ministry of the word and the ministry of the sacraments 
constitute but one, or in other words, come to unity, first in that the 
principal agent in both instances is the Incarnate Word of God, and sec- 
ondly, in that the pars principalior, the chiefer part in the sacraments, 
the form, consists of words. 

Word and mystery, faith and grace, then, are the two essential features 
of the liturgy. Nor can they be separated. Faith is due to grace, and grace 
is due to faith. It is impossible to separate the liturgy of God’s faith- 
bringing word from that of His grace-bringing sacraments. Actually it is 
the one Christ who is operative in both. We hear His voice in the words 
of Scripture — “Verba Sancti Evangelii doceat nos Christus Filius Dei. 
May Christ the Son of God teach us the words of the holy Gospel” — it 
is this same voice that speaks the form of the sacraments to make their 
words spiritually effective. “Peter baptizes, Christ baptizes,” as St. Augus- 
tine said centuries ago. 

The sacramental efficacy of God’s word may even seem disturbing to 
the modern-minded Christian upon meeting for the first time such liturgi- 
cal ejaculations as: “Per Evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta— 
May our sins be wiped out by the words of the Gospel,” or: “Per Evan- 
gelicum verbum regnum mereamur aeternum — May we gain the eternal 
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kingdom through the Gospel word”; or: “Evangelica lectio sit nobis) 
salus et protectio — May the Gospel reading be to us salvation and pro- | 


tection.” 


THE FOOD OF THE WORD 


Conscious of this consoling theology, Christian tradition was ever ready | 


to see sacred Scripture in a most intimate relation to the liturgy, particu- 
larly the sacrament of the holy Eucharist. For it had been in the same 


discourse in which Jesus characterized His words as spirit and life that | 


He promised the new manna from heaven. 

An association with the notion of food or nourishment was not diffi- 
cult. Patristic and medieval literature abounds in references to nourish- 
ing oneself on sacred Scripture, eating the biblical word of God.as one 
feeds on the sacrament of the altar. Both types of eating produce the 
same result of making one more Christ-like. 

Thus the phrase “fed the faith” was used by Tertullian with reference 
to the use of the Bible. While explaining Ps. 118, St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
advised his neophytes: “Feed your soul with the divine readings, for the 


Lord has prepared this spiritual table for you.” St. Ambrose is equally | 


explicit: “The divine Scriptures are the feast of wisdom, and the single 





books are the various dishes. Know what dishes the banquet offers, then | 


stretch forth your hand .. .” 


But it was one whom we would hardly expect, the linguist scholar | 


Jerome, whose words on eating the Lord in the Eucharist and in the 
Bible are so clear as to make impossible any doubt: “Because the flesh of 
the Lord is true food and His blood true drink, we have this sole good 
in the present world, if we eat of His flesh and drink His blood, not only in 
the sacrament but also in the reading of the Scriptures.” 

Caesarius of Arles, Gregory, Bede, Beatus repeat Jerome’s approach. 
To quote but the last-mentioned: “The body of Christ which we eat is 
not only the bread and wine which is offered on the altar as the body 
of Christ, but also the Gospel itself is the body of Christ. And when we 
read the Gospel and understand it, we, as children around the table, sit 
in one gathering and eat the heavenly bread. They are not far from the 
table of Christ who say each Hour: Give us this day our daily bread.” 

The list continues with Rhabanus Maurus, Peter Damian, Anselm, 
Bernard, Hugh of Lincoln, and others, down through the middle ages 
till we find what might be called the final definitive summary in Thomas 
a Kempis: 

“In this life I find there are two things especially necessary for me, 
without which this miserable life would be to me unsupportable. Whilst 
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detained in the prison of this body, I acknowledge that I need two things, 
namely, food and light. Thou hast, therefore, given to me, weak as I am, 
Thy sacred body for the nourishment of my soul and body, and Thou 
hast set Thy word as a light to my feet. Without these two I could not 
well live; for the word of God is the light of my soul, and Thy sacrament 
is the bread of life. These also may be called the two tables set on either 
side in the storehouse of Thy holy Church. One is the table of the holy 
altar, having the holy bread, the precious body of Christ ; the other is that 
of the divine law, containing holy doctrine, teaching a right faith, and 
leading most securely even to the interior of the veil, where is the Holy 
of Holies” (Imitation, Bk. 4, ch. 12). 

From a critical viewpoint one may note a digression in Thomas a 
Kempis from the primitive, unified outlook of apostolic times. Retaining 
the edifying element in the latter, emphasis is now again being placed 
on the simpler, more profound resolution contained in the New Testa- 
ment. The result is a growing consciousness that, in God's plan of salva- 
tion, men are sanctified by faith in His word, and in His Anointed One. 
The Church’s liturgy, in spite of all its annoying complexity, remains the 
most powerful means by which the word is conveyed to men. Even in its 
sacramental aspects its forms are supernaturally vitalized by the power of 
the words of Christ ever present in His mission of mercy. 

It is needless to stress the obvious implication that Bible and liturgy 
must go together, that efforts to minimize one undermines the other, that 
advances in the liturgical movement call for and have resulted in ad- 
vances in the study, understanding and spiritual fruitfulness derived from 
the written word of God. H. W. George 


SIMEON’S CANTICLE 


HE first line of this hymn (re- 
ported to us by St. Luke, 2:29-32) sufficiently accounts for its being said 
at Compline, when we can say honestly that the day’s work is done, and 
that our Lord tells us that we can, without anxiety, be off to sleep. And 
indeed the aged Simeon was saying that the Lord was letting him go — as 
a ship is freed from the cords that tie it to the bank. But what was his 
reason for that? 

He had felt that the Lord had promised him that he should not die 
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before he had seen the Savior, the Messias: and now, by direct revela- 
tion, as this humble little group, this working-man and his wife holding a 
baby, entered the vast Temple-court, he recognized that here was what 
he had been promised, and, nothing doubting, he took the Child in his 
arms and cried that God was now setting him free because his very eyes 
had seen the Savior whose destiny was to be for all nations — a Light to 
give light to the heathen even as He was to be the glory of God’s people, 
Israel. 

Now it would seem that we cannot say anything of the sort. I cannot 
say that I go peacefully to bed because I have seen in some special way 
the salvation of the world. Despite the interminable series of interna- 
tional conferences, and assurances that “progress has been made” and 
that there is now less likelihood of war, or even that war is impossible, 
do we see that the heart of nations has been changed? To say nothing 
of quite a considerable amount of actual war actually being waged, is 
there less of that “nationalist” spirit which necessarily breeds hate, if not 
actual war? less financial war, totally unscrupulous if but money be 
made — even by selling munitions to one side or the other in a conflict, 
or indeed to both? What underlies the world-disease of strikes and the 
frightful illusion to which we still give the name of “communism”? 

But leaving the great world aside, when I look back on my day do I see 
that it has been so very “salvific’? I may not be able to see how I 
could have done much more or much better than I have; but does it seem 
to have made much difference so far as the saving even of my small en- 
vironment has gone? Have conversions compensated for apostasies? 
Have not the fervent and the convinced been far out-numbered by the 
indifferent or “conventional” Catholics? 

This is where faith must come in! 

Amid the throngs of that Temple-court, what could have looked less 
like the promised Savior than that Baby, almost invisible in its swaddling- 
clothes, in the arms of a young girl indistinguishable from a hundred 
others, led shyly into the Temple by a working-man? 

Assuredly faith must have been needed, and assuredly Simeon had 
been granted it. He never hesitated. The moment he saw them (the 
Greek says: “In their bringing the little child in . . .”: they had no rea- 
son to speak to him, nor he, save by divine revelation — cf. verse 27 — to 
them), he caught the Child from His mother’s arms, blessed God, and 
chanted his Nunc Dimittis. 

Therefore, looking back at my own day, I must summon all my faith 
and be sure that God has been doing “great things,” saving things, 
through me, if but I have relied utterly not on myself, but upon His pre- 
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vailing presence within me. What does it matter if “Christ in me” is to- 
tally invisible, and not even visible under so deep a disguise as a baby 
not yet two months old? It does not matter if, looking back, I see my 
day as full of clumsy and ineffectual activities; they are my share — 
my poor characteristic contribution: but Christ has been in them and 
active through them, provided I haven’t actually been putting obtacles of 
selfishness in the way. 

And we must spread wide our thoughts to the innumerable “Gentiles” 
of whom we know so much more than Simeon did. We now know that 
vast territories in the East and in Africa are inhabited by many millions 
upon whom the light of Christ has not yet shone, or even, where it is being 
put out. Think of the vast all-embracing hope, love and prayer of the 
Saint of Lisieux! What invisible graces may not her heart’s prayer have 
won for the Chinese, in Siberia, in Central Africa? 

Enormous things have to be done by us, for not one member of the 
human race can be alien to us, since it is not alien to God. 

Once more, since we, by ourselves, cannot do any of these “great 
things,” nor set Christ’s light burning in even one single soul, we must 
wish that our Lord living in us should do them, and He will, provided 
we get rid of our selfish-self and allow Him freedom of action. 

To think thus, has been to forget all the rest of this episode, so ex- 
quisitely related by St. Luke, in which he entirely removes its “centre of 
gravity” from the legal “purification” of Mary —in her case so mean- 
ingless — to the Presentation of our Lord to His Father. 

Indeed, when Simeon does turn to Mary, the Joyful Mystery turns 
into a sorrowful one; and the Fifth Mystery that follows it contains as 
much grief as it does joy. In fact, seldom are we shown so comprehensive 
a picture of life — the tiny Child; the Mother hardly more than a girl; 
St. Joseph, so mysterious a character as to merit a whole meditation to 
himself; the aged Simeon, and, shadowy in the background, Anna, the 
holy widow who, too, had been waiting . . . and at last been rewarded. 

This fourth Joyful Mystery seems to me, certainly, inexhaustible: but 
as a night prayer the Nunc Dimittis can hardly take in all of that. We 
want to be able to say that — so far as this day goes — “I have accom- 
plished — carried out — the work that Thou gavest me to do.” 

Only our Lord could say that with certainty ; we can but hope that He, 
in us, will fulfil our poor little scratchy outline of a work: but, convinced 
that He will do so if but we abdicate altogether our sheer selfishness in 
our day’s work for Him, He will indeed have done great things in and 
through us, so that “in peace I will, quite simply, sleep and take my rest.” 

C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
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TWO GOSPEL EXPLANATIONS! 


excellent works which furnish practically everything the average student 
of the Gospels desires to know, and present it in popular and palatable 
form. Both works are the product of vast research and also bear the 
stamp of learned simplicity. They deserve a hearty welcome from teach- 


ers of religion, from those who instruct converts, and from all who wish |~ 
to perfect themselves in the word of God. No high school library should | 


be without them. We recommend them to Y.C.S. groups as especially 
suitable aids to Gospel study and discussion. I was in Australia when 
the Knox-Cox came out, in two volumes. It quickly sold out, calling for 
another edition which appeared in one volume. It was a favorite, and still 
is, with members of the Y.C.S. and parishioners. 

Father Vawter’s work is the work of a scholar who knows his Scripture 
and is sure of himself. One is struck from the first with his enthusi- 
asm and ardent desire to give all he has. As a result he is often induced to 
give too much information to the average reader. Though his work be- 
longs to the “Father Smith Instructs Jackson” series, there are times 
when he shoots beyond the mark of Jack and Jack’s Son. I mention as 
an outstanding example his magnificant treatment of the Word of God 
in the first verse of St. John. But it runs into seven pages. Really all that 
Jackson wants to know or can absorb is said in two beautifully simple 
paragraphs on page 23. We feel that if this and many other passages 
could be compressed and still further simplified the work would be one 
hundred percent popular. As it stands we do not hesitate to recommend 
it to seminarians. 

The Knox-Cox Gospel is a thoroughly popular work. And it is a 
beautifully printed volume. Before each chapter is a lucid one-page 
introduction giving the setting and gist. The frontispiece map and the 
numerous plates illustrating the geography and sites of Palestine add to 
its elegance. The five-page chronological harmony at the end is a great 
aid for ready reference. Throughout, the continuous narrative stands on 
the left. To the right, in italics, there is a running commentary easy on 
the eye and easy to understand. One may read the continuous narrative 
or the commentary alone. But often all that is necessary is to cast an eye 
on the commentary without breaking the thread of the narrative. We 

14 Popular Explanation of the Four Gospels. By Rev. Bruce Vawter, 
C.M. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 2 vols. 1955. Pp. 850. 
Paper, $4.00 per set. The Gospel Story. Based on the Knox Translation, 


arranged in one continuous narrative and explained by Rev. Ronald Cox, 
C.M. C.Y.M. Publications, Auckland, New Zealand. 1955. Pp. 628. 21s. 
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recommend the Knox-Cox especially for those who have not much spare 
time for reading and who like to relax in their Gospel reading. It is our 
hope that this work will be printed in the U.S. and may soon reach the 
hands of all those to whom it is so admirably adapted. 

Jerome Docherty, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


TOWARDS A LIVING "BB 


ECAUSE of the mis- 
sion she (the Virgin Mary) received from God, her life is most closely 
linked with the mysteries of Jesus Christ, and there is no one who has 
followed in the footsteps of the Incarnate Word more closely and with 
more merit than she” (Mediator Dei, 169). 


CANDLEMAS 


“Hypapante” is the title by which the Eastern Church knows this feast, 
the “meeting of Simeon with the divine Child, or, better still, the “meet- 
ing” of the old and ending Testament (represented by one of its noblest 
fruits, Simeon) with the Head of the new and unending Testament, Jesus 
Christ. “Now dost Thou dismiss Thy servant in peace!” The Western 
Church speaks of 1) the Presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple; 
2) the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary; or simply of 3) Candle- 
mas. 

Primarily it is one of the mysteries of Jesus Christ, but Mary’s life “is 
most closely linked with it” (Mediator) : linked with the oblation made 
by the Savior, first in Nazareth from the altar of her pure womb, and 
renewed by Him today in Jerusalem from the throne of her chaste hands, 
all in anticipation of His victorious Sacrifice on the cross of Calvary. 

One can sense quite readily that this solemnity has two “faces”: one 
looking back to Christmas, the other looking forward to Easter; it is the 
finishing touch of the first and the overture to the second, thus linking 
together the two seasons of the Church’s year, as Mother and Son — in 
His coming and redemption — are inseparably linked together. 

“It is a sorry fact,” said Cardinal Stritch some years ago, “that many 
Catholics have never looked with the soul’s eyes upon the Church at 
prayer, and few there are who do their full part in the official corporate 
worship of the Church.” 
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How true! What can we do to make our people, old and young, look 
“with the soul’s eyes” on this feast, so that they will do their “full part” 
in celebrating worthily and fruitfully so great a mystery? 


A. Preparation 

“Go and teach!” In the first place we must use pulpit and classroom 
and then, after proper instruction, carry out in a charismatic spirit the 
divine mysteries. (Please, let us not call the Church’s holy “doings” 
“ceremonies.” Baptism, ordination, consecration, etc., surely are in- 
finitely more than mere “ceremonies.” Why say “frame” when in reality 
we mean, and should mean, the “picture” itself — the “living image” of 
the Father, Jesus Christ, “who is present at every liturgical function”? 
Cf. Mediator, 20.) On the Sunday prior to the feast let us make a brief 
resumé of the blessed Christmas and Epiphany solemnities in which “we 
have seen His glory, the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” Then: 


I. In the pulpit: 
1) Explain the meaning of the feast of the Purification. 
2) Show how this feast is the “cement” between the two seasons, Advent 
and Paschal. 
3) Point out how the liturgy of the feast celebrates three distinct events: 
a) Mary’s legal purification. 
b) Our Lord’s presentation in the Temple. 
c) His revelation to His chosen people represented by Simeon and 
Anna. 
4) Prepare the faithful for the “blessing of the candles” (the Light of 
the world!). 
5) Refer to the venerable Catholic custom (now almost extinct) of the 
“blessing of mothers after childbirth,” and invite young mothers who 
have not presented themselves as yet, to come (if possible, with their 
offspring) to receive that beautiful blessing immediately after the holy 
“Candle-Mass.” 


II. In the classroom: 

The above thoughts should be given further treatment in school, not 
only in the elementary school but in high school and college as well. 
Surely, the Church’s lifegiving liturgy is at least as important as geo- 
graphy and logarithms. Take a candle to the classroom, light it and ex- 
plain the symbolic meaning of the wax (Christ’s virginal flesh) , the wick 
(His pure soul) and the flame (His sacred divinity). Then study with 
the students the prayers for the “blessing of candles” from the missal. 
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In connection with this, an appropriate instruction could be given on: 
1) The baptismal candle (“Receive this burning light”). 

2) The First Communion candle (Christ our Light and Life, “Phos- 
Zoe,” as the ancients called the holy Eucharist). 

3) The ordination and profession candle (“You are the light of the 
world”). 

4) The Paschal candle—in the “light” of the restored Easter Vigil 
(“Lumen Christi’). 

5) The “death candle” (“Eternal light shine upon him/her’). 


B. Celebration 

The Candlemas solemnity consists of four parts: 1) the blessing of 
candles, 2) the distribution of blessed candles, 3) the procession, and 4) 
the climax, the eucharistic Sacrifice “in the midst of God’s temple” (in- 
troit). By all means, let us not hurry through these life-laden mysteries, 
these holy “doings” by which “our hearts, illumined by invisible fire, 
that is, the brightness of the Holy Spirit, are freed from the blindness 
of all vice” (third prayer) and through which we, too, “receive an answer 
from the Holy Spirit that we should not see death until we have seen the 
Christ of the Lord” (Communion verse). 

Here are a few suggestions: 


1) Have a lector (assistant priest or layman) read slowly and distinctly 
with proper emphasis the “blessing prayers” in English. 

2) Prepare the students for the “Lumen ad revelationem” and the “Nunc 
dimittis,” to be sung during the distribution. These two anthems are 
among the easiest chants. 

3) Servers, schola, two students from each classroom, the teachers, a 
group of adults (about thirty or forty persons in the procession will 
suffice), approach the altar to receive from the celebrant their blessed 
candles which two servers (one on each side) present (lighted) to the 
priest. 

4) Of course, the ideal thing is for every member of the congregation 
to hold the blessed candle during the procession, also during the singing 
of the gospel and again from the Sanctus to the Communion. Means and 
ways can be found for people to procure — before the feast — two or 
three wax candles which they hold during the “blessing,” one of which 
they will offer after holy Mass for use in the divine services, and the 
others take home for use on “feasts and fasts, in joys and sorrows.” 

5) The three anthems for the procession are exquisite, especially the 
“Adorna thalamum,” but musically somewhat difficult. I would suggest 
the students learn one this year, doing the other two in psalm tone (5th 
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or 8th). Next year the second and third can be mastered — provided we 
possess the art of “looking ahead.” 

6) During the Communion of the people let all sing the “Nunc dimittis” 
with the Communion anthem before and after each verse of the canticle. 
7) Last, but not least, a respectful petition to our Most Reverend Ordi- 
naries to permit what has been granted so generously by our Holy Father: 
an evening Mass on this blessed day. Our people should neither be de- 
prived of the great graces of this feast nor of its pedagogical values. Many 
of the faithful simply can not take part in the morning but would be 
quite ready to come for an evening celebration — precisely one of the 
main reasons why Pope Pius XII has granted the privilege of the evening 
Mass. 


Let clergy and people make every effort to celebrate with joy in the 
Lord this holy feast, so grace-laden, so dear to our forefathers and so 
powerful to strengthen the bonds between altar and home. By all means, 
let us look “with the soul’s eyes” on the things of God and His Church 
and give our people an opportunity to “take their full part” in the life- 
imparting mysteries of the Church, the mysteries by which the saving 


work of Christ is “ever present and active” (Mediator, 165) for the | 


glory of God and the sanctification of His children. 


With Simeon and Anna 

We sing a Hosanna 

To Thee, Christ, new light. 
Take from us all sadness 
And give us Thy gladness, 
O Jesu, all bright. Amen. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 
“During the days of Septuagesima and Lent, our Holy Mother the 
Church over and over again strives to make each of us seriously con- 
sider our misery, so that we may be urged to a practical emendation of 
our lives, detest our sins heartily and expiate them by prayer and pen- 
ance. For constant prayer and penance done for past sins obtain for us 
divine help, without which every work of ours is useless and unavailing” 
(Mediator, 157). 

“Benedicamus Domino, alleluia, alleluia. Deo gratias, alleluia, al- 
leluia!” sings Mother Church once more, at Vespers on the eve of Septua- 
gesima, as she bids farewell to the beloved Alleluia, the perennial chant of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. No more may we sing it until our hearts and lips 
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have been purified by a “practical emendation of our lives” (Mediator) 
on the day of days, the Lord’s resurrection and ours in Him. Only then, 
after “we have risen with Christ, and seek again the things that are 
above,” may we unite our voices with those of the angels and saints of 
heaven to chant the song of salvation, victory and triumph: Alleluia! 

Is it not regrettable that so many Christians today know so little of the 
joy-giving presence of that sacred song “which the Holy Spirit set on 
the lips of the apostles” (Rupert), nor of its soul-stirring departure of the 
eve of Septuagesima Sunday? “In her high authority and heavenly wis- 
dom,” writes Gueranger, “the Church considers the departure of the 
Alleluia as one of the most important and solemn events in her year.” 
Would to God we had the childlike faith that animated our forebears 
to chant on the day prior to the yearly “march into the Babylonian cap- 
tivity” (Septuagesima-Lent) : 


“The good angel of the Lord accompany thee, Alleluia! 
May he protect thee on thy way, 
That thou mayest with joy return to us, Alleluia, Alleluia! 


“Alleluia, stay with us today, for tomorrow thou must depart, 
At day-break tomorrow thou, Alleluia, wilt be on thy way. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia ! 


“Unworthy are we to chant at all times: Alleluia. 
The reproach of sin compels us to omit the Alleluia, 
And the time is at hand to repent for the misdeeds we have com- 
mitted.” 


Unless the faithful be told about the spirit and meaning of the Alleluia, 
its coming, abiding and going, how can their lives be benefited by it? 
Have you ever heard a sermon on the Alleluia? And yet the Church ex- 
pects that “in vestris cordibus affectu pleniore fructificet,” as an old bless- 
ing says: “that it (the Alleluia) may bring forth the fruit of greater love 
in your hearts.” 

Would not a revival of the venerable practice of “Burying the Alleluia” 
awaken in our people, in children especially, an understanding of and 
a love for that heaven-born Alleluia which all of us hope to sing for 
endless ages before the throne of God and the Lamb? Here is one way 
of doing it: 


1) On the gospel side (gospel and alleluia are intimately related!) is 
set up a board, about 20 by 10 inches, in bright red color, its light frame 
decorated with a few flowers and greens, bearing in raised golden letters 
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the word Alleluia. For pedagogical reasons it may be advisable to set it 
up for the last Sunday after Epiphany until the following Saturday. 

2) Explain the character and meaning of the Alleluia, its departure 
(burial) on the eve of Septuagesima and its resurrection amid the splen- 
dor of the “Lumen Christi” in the most holy night of Easter. 

3) After holy Mass on Saturday before Septuagesima this “Alleluia” is 
carried in a procession of children, schola, servers and priests — one of 
the servers, accompanied by two acolytes, holding it with a white veil, all 
chanting the “Alleluia” with the psalm “Laudate Dominum omnes gen- 
tes” — wending its way to the altar of the blessed Mother. Having en- 
trusted it to the pure hands of Mary for “safe-keeping,” the “Salve Re- 
gina” is sung (for the Jast time). “Guard it, holy Mother, and guard us 
also during the next nine weeks, so that with clean hands and chaste 
souls we may receive back through thee, O Regina coeli, laetare, this 
paschal song of thy victorious Son.” 

A service of this kind would not only give meaning to the departure 
of the Alleluia and help to make the faithful understand the purpose 
and spiritual value of “this song of the redeemed,” but would also serve 
as a sort of popular substitute for the Church’s Vespers on Septuagesima 
eve towards the end of which she bids farewell to the joyous Alleluia, 
and sets in its stead the “Laus tibi, Domine, Rex aeternae gloriae: Praise 
be to Thee, Lord, King of eternal glory.” 

A few years ago in one of our mid-Western cities a consecration of 
three bishops took place on March 7 (in the midst of Lent). Since this 
consecration was to be televised I had a TV set put in our hall to give 
the school children an opportunity to see what most people never get to 
see in their lifetime: the consecration of a bishop. When, at the end of 
the service, the choir began to sing Handel’s Messiah with its Alleluias, 
quite a few of the children quickly turned to me and said: “Didn’t they 
bury the Alleluia?” 

Pre-Lent is at hand! Under the leadership of the chaste deacon Law- 
rence (Septuagesima), the courageous priest and bishop Paul (Sexa- 
gesima), and the holy pontiff Peter (Quinquagesima), the Church be- 
gins her seventeen days march up to the mountains of God, to engage in 
a forty days’ conflict with the powers from beneath, a conflict that will 
result in a glorious triumph of the divine Head in all those of His mem- 
bers who sincerely and courageously follow Him and His militant and 
victory-assured Church. 

“Come ye into My vineyard, and I will give you what is just!” 
“That which fell upon good ground, yielded fruit a hundredfold!” 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be accomplished !” 
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A HOLY LENT 
“What can I do to make this year’s Lent more fruitful for my people?” 
is a question in the mind of many a pastor at this time of the year. Really, 
this question should burn in the depth of the soul of every pastor of souls, 
and for two reasons: first, because so much of the spiritual welfare of 
both shepherd and flock depends on its happy solution, and secondly, 
because every pastor has been challenged anew by the supreme authority 
of the Church to make the sacramental fountains of life fully and more 
easily accessible to the flock, as is evident from every one of the reforms 
that have in recent years come from Rome. 

The restoration of the Paschal Vigil, the evening Mass, the modifica- 
tion of the eucharistic fast, the restoration of the entire Holy Week — 
priceless gifts for which we are profoundly grateful to Pope Pius XII 
—all have for their primary purpose: to enable the faithful to take a 
more intelligent and active part in the transforming and sanctifying 
mysteries of our faith. 

No pastor, no priest, no Catholic lay person — man or woman, old or 
young — may take lightly these reforms that have been born of pastoral 
vision and are intended primarily to produce pastoral results: the greater 
sanctification of clergy and people, their deeper incorporation into the 
divine Head, the ever fuller and richer coming of the kingdom of God. 
“Thy kingdom come!” 

Since the wellsprings of divine life are flowing more copiously during 
lententide, it is necessary first of all to have a correct idea of the mean- 
ing and purpose of Lent. So often we are told that Lent is the time for 
meditating on the bitter passion (by the way, the Church prefers to 
speak of the “blessed” instead of the “bitter” passion) of the Lord. How 
deep-rooted this notion is in the minds of clergy and people can be seen 
from the fact that, from Ash Wednesday till Good Friday, the “Way of 
the Cross” is the outstanding (evening) service in parishes and convents. 

But ought we not meditate on the passion of the Lord every day? At 
least the Church thinks so and, as a matter of fact, does so daily, in the 
sacramental reenactment of the Sacrifice of Calvary. Immediately after 
consecration the priest says: “Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants and 
Thy holy people, calling to mind the blessed passion of the same 
Christ Thy Son. . . .” And do we not “as often as we eat this Bread and 
drink this Chalice show forth the death of the Lord until He come”? 

It is true, however, that from Passion Sunday till Good Friday 
the Church in a very special and emphatic way does “meditate” on the 
blessed passion of Christ. During these two weeks, known as passiontide, 
she admonishes her sons and daughters to focus all their thoughts and 
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desires on the Lord’s passion. More than that. In a very solemn and par- 
ticular way she celebrates the passion of her Bridegroom and leads her 
children through the life-begetting mysteries of His sufferings and death 
to Easter victory and joy. 

But it is also true that the meaning and purpose of Lent is not merely 
to “meditate” on the passion of Christ. We stress this because of the 
danger of hiding the real meaning and purpose of Lent behind forms — 
forms good and helpful as long as they are expressions of a true lenten 
spirit, but which could very easily become a smoke-screen to cover the 
real meaning and purpose of one of the holiest seasons of the year. Such 
a warning is necessary because of the frailty and inconsistency of our 
nature, but also because we are living in an age when many would seem 
to prefer the alleys of devotionalism to the Broadway of true life with 
the Church. “For there shall come a time when they will not endure 
sound doctrine; but having itching ears, will heap up to themselves 
teachers according to their own desires, and they will turn away their 
hearing from the truth and turn aside rather to fables. But be thou vigi- 
lant . . .” (2 Tim. 4:3). 

The meaning and purpose of Lent are best expressed in the prayer 
following the distribution of blessed ashes: “Grant us, O Lord, to begin 
our Christian warfare with holy fasts, so that, as we are about to battle 
with the spirits of evil, we may be defended by the aid of self-denial.” 

Lent is a warfare, a Christian warfare, i.e., a warfare by Christians 
with and for Christ, directed against the most dangerous enemy, an en- 
emy whom we must hate with all our heart. The weapons used in this 
terrible conflict are holy fasts, i.e., fasts made holy by the vivifying, 
strengthening and conquering currents of the daily eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Lent is the great forward-march of the Church, the springtide for the 
renewal of the entire Christian family, the casting off of the works of 
darkness, the putting on of the armor of light, the defeat of satan and 
the final victory of Christ who at Easter will celebrate His triumphant 
resurrection in every one of His loyal members. “Be converted to Me 
with all your heart, in fasting, weeping and mourning. And rend your 
hearts and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God” (epistle 
of Ash Wednesday). Lent is the great “Metanoia,” the “Umkehr,” the 
“complete turning” from the prince of darkness to the Prince of Light. 

In view of such tremendously fundamental and essential issues, prac- 
tices such as the “Way of the Cross,” the recitation of the sorrowful 
mysteries of the rosary, the saying of some “extra prayers,” the keep- 
ing away from amusements and shows, etc., appear very minor indeed. 
Not that we should disregard such practices, not at all; but their observ- 
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ance must not make us believe that they constitute the meaning and 
purpose of Lent. 

Another important truth which must not be overlooked is this: The 
principal work in the process of lenten reconstruction is done by Christ 
Himself. He is the Savior, not we. “Help us, O God our Savior,” the 
Church cries out on the greater ferial days of Lent (Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday), “and for the glory of Thy name, O Lord, deliver us, and 
forgive us our sins for Thy name’s sake.” While saying this prayer, priest 
and people kneel in humble realization that “unless the Lord buildeth 
the house, the workmen work in vain.” 

To the “principal work” done by the divine Head must, of course, be 
added the sincere prayers, fasts and almsgiving of His members. No 
quietism ! On the contrary, He, the Head-warrior, and we, His co-war- 
riors, are fighting together for the defeat of the common enemy, for the 
victory of our glorious King. 

This “principal work” Christ Jesus accomplishes in the daily lenten 
Mass. It is well and good to invite the faithful to the lenten evening 
services, all the more because many of them find it impossible to come 
in the morning. Nevertheless we should constantly and insistently remind 
our flock that the very heart of Lent is the daily eucharistic Sacrifice and 
Banquet, that here the great work of spiritual readjustment is wrought, 
that every member of the parish should be present, at least in spirit. On 
the other hand, the pastor must arrange the time of holy Masses in such 
a way that as many as possible will have an opportunity to come to the 
divine arsenal that supplies the ammunition for the big Christian war- 
fare that is waging. 

A priest who realizes the sanctifying power of Lent, who understands 
its meaning and purpose, need not be told to take the lenten Mass in 
preference to the feastday Mass. The Church gives us this right, and, al- 
though Pope Pius X could not penetrate with his liturgical reforms as 
fully as he had planned, we owe him a debt of gratitude for having re- 
opened the gate to the lenten Mass, so that — with a few exceptions — 
we are no longer obliged to take the Mass of “feasting” during the time 
of “fasting.” 

We are likewise indebted to Pope Pius XII for his permission: “On 
ferial days of Lent and Passion time, from Ash Wednesday until Satur- 
day before Palm Sunday, when some feast occurs which is not of the 
first or second class, both the office (in private recitation) and the Mass 
can be said either of the ferial or of the feast” (Tit.II.22). 

Now for some practical suggestions. 
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STATIONS 


We follow the “Roman” order of the liturgy, the liturgy of the first and 
holiest diocese in the world. For that reason we also use the “Roman” 
missal, the “Roman” breviary, etc. 

Eighty-four propers in the course of the Church’s year bear the name ; 
of a “station,” the church, the tomb of a saint, where the Pope (or his 
representative) celebrates the divine Mysteries of our redemption. It is 
unfortunate that some recent editions of English missals have omitted 
the title of the stations. Let us hope that future editions will not commit 
this “sin of omission.” Of course, readers of WORSHIP are so well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Roman stations that a detailed explana- 
tion is unnecessary.1 Some time ago the writer was asked if, for example, 
“Station with St. Lawrence,” “Station with St. Cecilia,” mean that the 
people of those churches say the stations (he meant the “Way of the 
Cross”) before holy Mass! 

Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo., publishes a stational map 
for school and private use. In every classroom there should be — at 
least during Lent — such a map. Children show great interest in studying 
it and are quick in finding on the map the stational church indicated in 
their missal. 

Without some knowledge of the stational churches it would be rather 
difficult to understand the structure of many of the Mass texts. For ex- 
ample, on Easter Monday: if I know that the station on this day is “with 
St. Peter,” I can more readily understand the epistle, “In those days, 
Peter standing in the midst of the people . . .”; the gospel, “The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon”; the Communion verse, 
“The Lord is risen and hath appeared to Peter, alleluia.” Quite often sta- 
tional saint and stational church have had an influence on the composi- ~ 
tion of the proper of the Mass, and it is also true that occasionally the 
theme of the Mass text was responsible for the choice of a particular 
stational church. 

Furthermore, there should be a large stational map (about 4 by 5 
feet) either in the vestibule or better still near the sanctuary, where, with 
the help of a pin (with a three-inch cross as its head) the respective sta- 
tion is noted. We can always find young people in the parish who are 
able and willing to prepare (with the help of the “Conception map” for 
a pattern) a large map for the church, even in colors. All such efforts 
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*Cf. particularly the valuable series of articles by the late Rt. Rev. F. G. 
Holweck, in Vols. I and VI. 
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will awaken greater interest, better understanding of liturgical texts and 
solemnities and, above all, create a finer sense of union with the most 
holy Church of Rome, the Mother and Mistress of the world. 


STATIONAL PROCESSION 
The aim of every parish during Lent must be: 1) deeper growth of priest 
and people in Christ, 2) under the leadership and through the interces- 
sion of the respective stational saint, 3) in a spirit of fellowship (i.e., 
lenten work by the parish as a parish, as a family, as a community). Spe- 
cial efforts have been made during the past decades in Rome and else- 
where (Venice, Milan, Linz, etc.) to give the age-old stational services 
greater solemnity and to bring about a better understanding of them 
among the people. The writer will ever be thankful to God for the Lent 
of 1928 which he was privileged to keep in the Eternal City, taking part 
in the daily stational procession and offering daily the eucharistic lenten 
Sacrifice in the appointed stational Church. 

A simplified stational procession can easily be arranged in every parish 
church, especially for the parish (or children’s) Mass. Forms and times 
will change, but the spirit must never change! And most assuredly, we 
want to preserve the spirit of those glorious days when young and old 
lived the full life of the Church. 

At the entrance to the sanctuary a shrine (table or stand, covered with 
a purple cloth) could be erected. The procession, made up of small 
groups from each classroom, assembles at a side altar (“collective 
church!”) and, singing a shortened litany of all saints (some fifteen to 
twenty invocations), march through church to the sanctuary. Not many 
churches in the world are privileged to have the relics of the forty-five 
stational saints. Where such are had, the relics of the stational saint is 
carried in the procession, by a boy, in case of a man-saint, by a girl, in 
case of a woman-saint; and I should appoint such children who by their 
conduct have made themselves worthy of this honor. Where there are no 
relics, one might think of using a large lighted candle to symbolize the 
saint “in light” with whom, and under whose leadership, we are cele- 
brating the holy Mysteries. 

The relic (or candle) is set on the shrine near the sanctuary. Some 
forty-five cards, 6 by 18 inches (one for each station) could be made of 
a bright red material bearing in golden letters the name of the stational 
saint (e.g., for Ash Wednesday, “Station with Saint Sabina” ; for the 
next day, “Station with Saint George”), and this card could be placed on 
the shrine before the relic (or candle). 
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THE LENTEN MASS 
Now the holy Sacrifice commences. As we said before, let it be the lenten 
Mass. And should it not be a high Mass, which, after all, is the ordinary, 
proper and regular way of celebrating the holy Sacrifice, especially the 
lenten one? The ordinary (Kyrie, Sanctus, Agnus Dei of Mass 18) is so 
simple that children can learn it with only a few rehearsals. And let the 
organ also keep the lenten fast and practice silence. The proper may be 
recited or sung to a psalm tone by a select group. 

An important element of this (high) Mass is the homily, a sermon 
from five to seven minutes in length. Lent is a splendid time for “re- 
uniting” the all too often separated “Christ the Teacher” and “Christ 
the Priest.” Here is a small outline, for Thursday after Ash Wednesday, 
as an example: 


1) For the second time we are celebrating the lenten Sacrifice, the well- 
spring and source of our renewal in Christ. 
2) Three soldiers deliver to us today’s lenten message: 
a) The Jewish Ezechias who by humble prayer obtained an increase 
of life (epistle). 
b) The pagan Centurion who, because of his living faith, procured 
health for his soldier boy (gospel). 
c) The Christian George (stational saint) who in the strength of 
Christ overcame the poisonous dragon. 
3) Humble prayer, living faith and complete dependence upon the help 
of Christ will make us heroic soldiers in the great Christian warfare. 


LENTEN EVENING SERVICES 
As we indicated above, let the beautiful “Way of the Cross” be confined 
to passiontide, or, at least, not be used too exclusively during the first five 
weeks of Lent. The lenten evening services should have more of a “penti- 
tential” character. Here are a few suggestions: 


1) Hymn (lenten hymn, not passion hymn). It may be interesting to note 
that the Anglican “Book of Common Prayer” has more than a dozen 
lenten hymns that are quite Catholic (most of them from our Catholic 
liturgy). How about giving us some good lenten hymns with appropriate 
music, Catholic poets and musicians? 

2) Readings. (Selections from the lenten Masses, for example, the epis- 
tle of Ash Wednedsay. But the readings must be well prepared and well 
executed !) 
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3) Hymn, e.g., “Parce Domine” (thrice). 
4) Prayer (collects from the lenten Masses). 
5) Hymn. 
6) Ashort instruction. Here is a suggestion : 
First Week: The holy font. The grace of baptism. Baptismal con- 
sciousness. 
Second Week: The ambry with holy oils. The sacraments of confirma- 
tion and extreme unction. Consecration of the three sacred oils on 
Holy Thursday morning. 
Third Week: The altar. The eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Fourth Week: The Communion Table. The eucharistic Banquet. 
Fifth Week: The confessional. The sacrament of penance. 
Sixth Week: The altar steps, where the two social sacraments meet, 
holy orders, matrimony. 
7) The “Miserere” (or some other of the penitential psalms), recited 
or sung in English. 
8) Benediction. 


The writer has prepared a booklet, entitled Parce Domine (Spare, O 
Lord), for lenten evening services: the material is gathered from the 
lenten liturgy, prayers are arranged for alternate use by priest and people, 
the hymns have musical notation. The booklet is divided into two parts, 
one preceding, the other following the lenten sermon. (Pio Decimo Press, 
Box 53, St. Louis 15, Mo.). 

In view of the “restoration of the entire Holy Week,” issued the first 
Sunday of Advent, November 27, 1955 (what a historical date for the 
Church !), it will be necessary for a number of years to devote a part of 
our lenten evening services to instructions on Holy Week. We would 
suggest : 


First Week: Palm Sunday, the gate-way to Holy Week. 

1) The meaning of the blessed palm (or olive) branch as sacramental, 
and 

2) As symbol of our loyalty to Christ, King of kings. 

3) The procession as a public proclamation of His kingship and a mark 
of our fidelity in following Him — all the days of our lives. 

4) The Passion (according to St. Matthew) : the royal manifesto of man- 
kind’s redemption and the establishment of His kingdom. “And of His 
kingdom there shall be no end!” 


Second Week: Holy Thursday, the Lord’s Supper. 
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1) The birthday of: 
a) The eucharistic Sacrifice and Banquet. 
b) The eucharistic priesthood. 
c) The eucharistic Church year (“in remembrance of Me”). 
d) The eucharistic “new commandment.” 
2) The washing of the feet (“I have given you an example”). 
3) Our participation in the Sacrifice and Banquet especially on this day. 
4) The great feastday of Christian charity, what it is, and what it car 
accomplish. 
5) Nocturnal Adoration. “Could you not watch one hour with Me?” 


Third Week: Good Friday, Christ’s death, our life. 

1) Reading service: prophet (Osee), lawgiver (Moses) and eye-wit- 
ness (John) announce the life-giving death of the Lord. 

2) Prayer service: all orders of the Church are led to the fountain of 
life, the cross. 

3) The unveiling and veneration of the “wood of the cross.” 

4) The general Communion by the faithful, “eating of the living and 
life-imparting fruit of the Tree.” 


Fourth Week: Holy Saturday, the day of rest, followed by the great 
Paschal Vigil. 

1) Fire, new light, Lumen Christi. 

2) The Exsultet. 

3) The four lessons. 


Fifth Week: The Paschal Vigil, continued. 
1) The consecration of the font. 

2) Holy baptism. 

3) The renewal of baptismal life. 

4) The paschal Sacrifice. Alleluia. 


We conclude these suggestions with the words of the Apostle: “Breth- 
ren, we exhort you that you receive not the grace of God in vain . 
Behold, now is the acceptable time, behold now is the day of salvation.” 
May the Lord give His holy angels charge over us that neither priests 
nor people will dash their foot against a stone during this most holy 
season of the year, the “metanoia,” the “complete turn-over” from the 
prince of darkness to the Prince of Light, our Victor, our King, our Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Martin B.Hellriegel 
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JUNGMANN’S VOLUME TWO 


ENZIGER’S has now 


issued the second half of the English translation of Father Jungmann’s 
great work on the genetic history of the Mass, The Mass of the Roman 
Rite: Its Origins and Development (Missarum Sollemnia).1 Like the 
previous volume, it is the translation from the German original by Rev. 
Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R., and completes on our shelves what will 
doubtless be for a long time the best book on the Mass anywhere avail- 
able. The German has by now gone into its third edition. There is also 
a French translation, the Spanish one is published both in Spain and 
Buenos Aires. Presumably other versions are in print or in preparation, 
notice of which escapes me. 

Finishing his gigantic work on Easter Sunday 1948, Fr. Jungmann 
hailed the basic liturgical thinking inaugurated so magnificently in the 
recent Mediator Dei as prerequisite to any real reform of external forms 
(I, 167). Reviewing his work in The Month (December, 1948), Fr. 
Crehan significantly treated it under the heading, “Fashioning the Litur- 
gy.” His impressions had forced him to contrast the teeming activity up 
to Trent, and the immobility since that date, and he reflected: “As Pius 
XII says: ‘The Church is a living organism, and therefore grows and de- 
velops also in her liturgical worship.’ The recent stirrings point to a new 
rising of the sap after a long winter of apparent immobility, when the 
dangers of Protestantism held the Church back from liturgical experi- 
ments. If these are to be renewed, what better guide than these books into 
the storehouse of the past?” (emphasis added). 

Even in the few years elapsed since then, these Jungmann volumes 
have been furnishing scholarship that safe and steady guidance into the 
storehouse of the past, whence our future is being drawn. And since 
1952 the Annuario Pontificio carries Fr. Jungmann’s name as a con- 
sultor of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Liturgy is now very much on 
the move. The restoration of the Easter rites, the international study 
weeks to plan Mass revision, the simplification of the rubrics prior to 
thorough-going reform, the recognized need of the vernacular to facili- 
tate the layman’s participation — thus, as Fr. Jungmann mentions (Stim- 
men der Zeit, August, p. 327), on June 1, 1955, the Holy Office and the 
Congregation of Rites conceded to Austria permission, at Missa Cantata, 
apart from seminaries and religious houses, that Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 


* 531 pp., $9.25; set, $18.50. 
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Sanctus and Agnus Dei by the congregation may always be in German — 
these things are happening all around us. They make knowing the Mass 
more necessary and more thrilling. 

For those not acquainted with his method, or with the previous vol- 
ume, let it suffice to say that Fr. Jungmann had there completed his over- 
all surveys of the Mass from various angles, and had embarked on a 
phase-by-phase presentation of its past history. Volume One carries this 
itemized sketch through the sermon and its attendant rites; Volume Two 
takes it from the offertory to the end. The presentation is so arranged that 
we have, above, his running text, and below, a rich but not overwhelming 
selection from his mastery of the sources. One can thus read at almost 
any level of “penetration.” For his views and statements there is a vigor- 
ous, but always respectful, advocacy of his case, and, in the footnotes, 
reasons are given why he differs from outlooks based on partial or faulty 
interpretation of the sources. 

We can sample the richness of his treatment by a fuller citation (foot- 
notes excepted) of the twofold elevation, for us now the ceremonial 
highpoint of the rite. Its introduction was connected with an ardent desire 
on the part of the people to gaze upon the consecrated species: 

“A religious movement swept over the people, now that they hardly 
presumed to receive Communion, at least to look at the sacred species 
with their bodily eyes. This impulse to see fastened upon the precise 
moment when the priest picked up the host and blessed it, as he was about 
to pronounce upon it the words of consecration (206). 

“The bishop of Paris in 1210 ordered that the priests should hold the 
Host breast-high, before the consecration, and only after the consecra- 
tion should they lift it high enough to be seen by all. This is the first 
authentic instance of that elevation of the Host which is so familiar to us. 

“The custom spread rapidly. A regulation of the year 1210 appears to 
have prescribed it for the Cistercians ; for the Carthusians it was ordered 
in 1222. From then on until the middle of the century it was mentioned in 
various synods as a usage already in vogue. At the same time, and on 
until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, other synods continued in 
various ways to oppose any elevation before the consecration, ‘lest’ (as 
a London synod of 1215 put it) ‘a creature be adored instead of the 
Creator.’ The great theologians of Scholasticism speak of the eleva- 
tion of the Host as a general practice of the Church. 

“But that does not mean that there was a similar elevation of the 
chalice. The elevation of the chalice is found, indeed, even as early as the 
thirteenth century, but the usage was rare and exceptional. However, it 
forced its way through, but only slowly, especially outside of France. 
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Even the printed Roman Missals of 1500, 1507 and 1526 make no men- 
tion of it. Various difficulties stood in the way of the rapid spread of the 
rite, and especially the danger of spilling the contents of the chalice. Then 
there was the fact that the chalice used to be covered with the back part 
of the corporal folded up over it, but particularly cogent was the objec- 
tion that in seeing the chalice one does not ‘see’ the Precious Blood. For 
this reason, even where the elevation of the chalice took place, it was 
little more than a mere suggestion: the chalice was merely lifted up to 
about the level of the eyes. Not till the Missal of Pius V was the second 
elevation made to correspond with that of the Host” (208). 

Ringing of bells, burning of incense, fanfare of trumpets, salutes with 
swords, all manner of marks of honor, but what of the common gesture 
of genuflection? “Our form of genuflection — falling on one knee and 
then rising at once— was not at that time recognized as a religious 
practice [still associated with court-ceremonial exclusively], and there- 
fore was not used at this moment” (212). 

“As outward tokens of their prayer, the faithful might strike their 
breast, or sign themselves with the sign of the cross. . . . Such pieces 
as Adoro te devote, Anima Christi and Ave verum corpus also served to 
salute the Blessed Sacrament at the elevation” (215, 216). “All praise 
to Thee, Lord Jesus, white and red!” is cited as an ejaculation current in 
Ireland (217). 

Enough has been given to make evident that layman or religious, semi- 
narian or priest, or prelate, has here an easy instrument for growing in 
knowledge and appreciation of the Good Gift entrusted to us. 

Gerald Ellard,S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HEN we first heard that we were 
to have a grand celebration for the golden jubilee of our diocese, we 
decided that the people must take part and not be mere onlookers. It was 
a far from hopeless idea, since consistent effort had been made for the 
last ten years by the Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, Bishop of Okla- 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 
WorsuiP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. 
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homa City and Tulsa, to encourage pastors and their parishes to extend 
to the fullest degree their act of worship in the Mass. 

Considering that our diocese was founded by Pius X himself, this 
seemed to be a natural thing to do. His Motu proprio forced us to try 
to do something in the line of congregational participation. However, a 
chant Mass that had been previously encouraged was learned by only 
twenty fine congregations in the diocese. So for this Jubilee Mass we 
chose simpler music. 

At each of the two big cities of the state we had a Sunday afternoon 
meeting for priests, choir directors, organists, choir members, and any 
members of congregations that wanted to come from the surrounding 
districts. The response was amazing and enthusiastic. We spoke of the 
Motu proprio, played recordings of good music, and learned Dom 
Gregory Murray’s A People’s Mass. We encouraged them to go home 
and teach their parishes. We encouraged the lay people to offer their 
services as teachers in parishes where the priest felt he couldn’t teach 
the Mass. And many went home and did just that. 

As an example of the wonderful cooperation : in Oklahoma City, nine 
parishes out of a possible thirteen learned the Mass. And more would 
have learned it if they only had had someone to teach the congregation. 
The pastors were very willing. There were pastors and assistants teach- 
ing during sermon time at all the Masses. And because many of our 
parishes already use the dialogue Mass, this sung Mass was an easy step 
forward. The biggest parish in the state learned it, and also missions of 
twenty-five families where there wasn’t even an organ. Size had nothing 
to do with it. 

And the laity’s enthusiasm was great! The converts heaved a sigh of 
relief that they were finally allowed to sing again — even if only in a 
“foreign tongue”; most cradle Catholics found it a pleasant experience 
to sing together, rather than only listen in bored silence. Visiting non- 
Catholics to the parishes were surprised. One High Church Episcopal 
visitor from Chicago was amazed to hear Catholics sing in church and 
pointedly asked afterwards if the pastor were really a Roman Catholic! 

The day of the Jubilee Mass was a perfect October day, and the con- 
gregation completely overflowed all our seating facilities. A schola of 
high school boys, lay men and priests began the introit, and then it came 
time for the Kyrie. What a thrill it was when the director brought his 
arms down and the congregation of 25,000 began to sing, asking mercy 
of the Lord. 

This was a real Jubilee! From the mission parish of twenty-five fami- 
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lies singing, to the diocesan family singing. It can be done in a parish — 
and in a diocese! We did it, and we wager that all our parishes will soon 
learn the sung Mass — because every one else is doing it. 

Music Commission of the Diocese 
of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors:—The Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, was host of the 1955 Liturgical 
Week; our article is the address he delivered on that occasion. — Fr. H. 
A. Reinhold, pastor of Sunnyside, Wash., was one of the American dele- 
gates at the International Liturgical Study Meeting at Lugano, which was 
devoted chiefly to discussing the extension of the Easter Vigil reform to 
the remainder of Holy Week, and at which he gave a talk on the reform 
of Maundy Thursday. — Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., author of Preparing 
for Easter and Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, is the leading voice of the 
liturgical apostolate in England. — Rev. H. W. George, a seminary teach- 
er of Scripture, substitutes in this issue for Mother Kathryn Sullivan, who 
will resume her series in the March number. — Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., veteran English author, herewith concludes his little series on the 
New Testament canticles. — Rev. Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., teaches re- 
ligion at St. John’s. — Our two associate editors, Msgr. Hellriegel and 
Fr. Ellard, S.J., need no indentification. 


On the first day of the Church’s new year, our Holy Father gave 
to the Catholic world the great gift of the restored Holy Week. On 
Christmas Day, he issued his new encyclical on sacred music. And on 
January 1, the revised Ordo for Mass and breviary went into effect. 
Together they constitute almost an embarrassment of riches to be as- 
similated. Their cumulative force will undoubtedly make the year 1955 
stand out in the Church’s history as the year of liturgical reform. Our 
Holy Father’s fatherly concern that his children, clerical as well as 
lay, worship in spirit and in truth calls for prayerful gratitude — and 
hard work. 
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At present writing, we have not yet seen the text of the encyclical, but 
only the summaries that appeared in the national press. Headlines called 
attention to the Pope’s special interest in good religious hymns. 

By a happy coincidence, his statements about the qualities of such 
hymns have as it were been anticipated, and carried into effect with re- 
markable success, by a group of seminarians of the Theological College 
at Washington, D.C. After several years of preliminary work, and much 
consultation with experts, this “Hymn Committee” has just issued The 
People’s Hymnal, which should go far towards implementing the Holy 
Father’s express wishes, so far as the U.S. is concerned. (Published by 
the World Library of Sacred Music, 1846 Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 
14. Voice book: $.75.). 


The Introduction says: “This collection of hymns for the people aims 
to provide hymns that may be sung by a congregation, that are theologic- 
ally and liturgically sound, that are musically and textually outstanding, 
and that are of such nature that the people, by singing and praying them, 
may be helped to reach a fuller appreciation of Christ’s religion and the 
liturgy surrounding His Holy Sacrifice. The People’s Hymnal aims, in 
a word, to present a selection of the finest hymns in the English language, 
gathered from many sources, both traditional and contemporary.” 

A large order: but we believe that it has been creditably achieved, and 
hope that the product will meet with deserved success. The National 
Hymnal now being compiled under an episcopal chairman will have to 
be very good indeed to surpass it. We have only one criticism: the col- 
lection does not contain a suitable offertory hymn. Perhaps someone 
should be commissioned to write the text: a good melody can readily be 
found and adapted. 


Only two months remain until Holy Week. The Decree and the In- 
struction, in stressing the pastoral purpose of the reform, take for granted 
that pastors prepare their people, by instructing them concerning the new 
rites during Lent. The latest information we have, however, is that the 
text itself will be published by the Vatican Press “towards the end of 
January” and will not be available until then. It will require a minimum 
of several weeks for the text to reach the U.S., to be translated, to be 


furnished with a suitable commentary, to be set up and printed, adver- 


tised and distributed. We have grave fears that, even with the best of will 
on the part of all concerned, the pastoral success of the first new Holy 
Week will be jeopardized, and the express hopes of the Holy See not 
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realized, because of “circumstances beyond our control.” It may be 
March | before the Liturgical Press booklet containing the Holy Week 
services for congregational use will be ready. 


Airmen speak of “bugs to be ironed out” when any new model of plane 
is launched. Mixed metaphor or no, there will very probably be “bugs” to 
be ironed out until the new Holy Week liturgy will function smoothly. 
But there is no use conjuring them up needlessly. Perhaps few parishes 
this first year will experiment with the “washing of feet” rite. Fr. Rein- 
hold in this issue suggests that, if it is observed, twelve of the more promi- 
ent men of the parish be chosen instead of twelve “poor.” His advice, 
incidentally, corresponds with that of Fr. Loew, author of the important 
commentary on the new Holy Week liturgy in our January issue, whom 
we consulted on this and several other problems. Fr. Loew writes: “It 
is not prescribed that they be twelve poor. That is only recommended. If, 
for any reason, it is advisable not to have twelve poor, others may be 
chosen without any further ado: parish trustees, outstanding laymen, 
etc. There is no difficulty about this matter at all.” 


What seems to have stirred considerable interest in our country is the 
question of the Tre Ore on Good Friday. That sound popular devotions 
should be retained so far as possible and brought into close harmony with 
the official service is explicitly stated in the Instruction. Our problem in 
America is rather that of time. It has become customary in many cities 
for all business places to close between noon and three o’clock on Good 
Friday afternoon. And with increasing frequency, the Good Friday 
liturgy has been celebrated as the climax and conclusion of these three 
hours. But now the starting point of the Good Friday liturgy has been 
set at anywhere between three and five in the afternoon. 


Rome’s purpose necessarily had to be to legislate for the universal 
Church: the Good Friday service should be in the afternoon, to cor- 
respond to the historical time of the crucifixion; and hours were chosen 
when presumably the greatest number of people the world over could 
attend and receive holy Communion. Ideally speaking, however, the time 
from noon to three would seem even preferable, since those are the hours 
of Christ’s agony on the cross. And for us in the States, these are very 
likely the hours when more people could attend because of our national 
custom. Hence, it would seem reasonable to suppose that any Ordinary 
who so judges could readily receive an indult for an adjustment of the 
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hours: for thereby the mind of the Holy See as legislator would in this 
instance be better fulfilled. 

Another problem is that of the crowds that will probably wish to attend 
the Good Friday service and receive Holy Communion. Many churches 
will be unable to accommodate them. If there are “upper” and “lower” 
church areas, we suggest that either the lower church be connected by 
loud-speaker, or suitable devotions or a “para-liturgy” be prepared for 
the overflow crowd in the lower church, and the people could then, 
at the proper time, go upstairs for receiving Communion. It should not be 
difficult to arrange a meaningful “para-liturgy” on this day: including 
the (commentated) Scripture readings, the “solemn prayers,” and the 
reading of the passion in the vernacular, with perhaps an adoration of 
the cross in simple form. In any event, pastors will have to be ready to 
meet the emergency, should it arise. 


Under date of December 27, His Excellency Archbishop Alter of 
Cincinnati sent a letter to all his priests, outlining a program of action 
for the liturgical apostolate in the parishes. Besides establishing an 
official liturgical commission for the archdiocese, he provided for simi- 
lar commissions in each of the nine deaneries, to supplement and carry 
into effect the archdiocesan program. 

“Recent modifications of the Holy Week ceremonies and of the 
rubrics of the Breviary,” His Excellency wrote, “have focused atten- 
tion once more on the mounting interest of the Church in a right under- 
standing and use of the liturgy. This movement is a natural response 
arising in the Church to the perception that much of the value and 
significance of the liturgy has been lost by both the priests and the 
faithful. The liturgy was intended as a divinely ordained means of 
Christian perfection, and therefore a restoration in accordance with 
the mind of the Church is clearly in order. . . . What the Supreme 
Pontiffs wish to achieve is not only a better understanding of the public 
and official worship of the Church, but also a more active participation 
of the laity in the liturgy itself.” 

Each deanery commission will be free to develop its own plan of 
action, but the following practical problems shall be given considera- 
tion: 1) How to stimulate more active participation of the laity in 
holy Mass through a better understanding and use of the missal. 2) How 
to promote frequent Communion during the Mass. 3) Under what cir- 
cumstances and conditions the Missa recitata can be fostered, particu- 
larly on the Communion Sundays of the parish societies. 4) How to 
promote the singing of the responses at the sung Mass on the part of 
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the whole congregation. 5) How to increase the active participation 
of the faithful in the rites of baptism, and how to increase the dignity 
and solemnity with which it is conferred. 6) How Vespers and Compline 
might be restored as part of the divine service in the parishes, at least 
for special occasions. And 7), what practical means can be adopted to 
promote an understanding and better use of the chief sacramentals 
and blessings of the Church. 

The archdiocesan commission is to prepare an outline of sermons to 
be preached in all parish churches on the Sundays beginning with Lent, 
and will, in consultation with the deans, organize clerical conferences 
for the study and explanation of the new rubrics of the divine office 
and the new rites of Holy Week. It will also make a survey of “liturgical 
practices and needs now prevailing in the archdiocese and recommend 
to the Most Reverend Ordinary such regulations as may be required 
to conform to the mind of the Church.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


REMAILING SERVICE 


To the Editor: — Since 1937 the students at St. Meinrad Major Semi- 
nary have had in operation a successful organization called “The Re- 
mailing Committee,” whose purpose it is to bring about a more wide- 
spread circulation of Catholic literature. The Committee especially en- 
deavors to supply Catholic literature to mission areas. It also arranges 
for literature to be sent to needy Catholic families and individuals who, 
because of various circumstances, cannot subscribe to Catholic maga- 
zines. In addition, the Committee helps hospitals, orphanages, prisons, 
and other charitable institutions. 

Because of the many hundreds of magazines required to adequately 
furnish the above-mentioned recipients, the seminarians are unable to 
assume the full burden of collecting and remailing magazines. The plan 
therefore requires that Catholic magazine subscribers themselves mail 
their own magazines, rather than forward them to the Committee. The 
advantages of such a system are obvious: elimination of double wrap- 
ping, postage, time, etc. 

Please send your name and address (with a list of magazines — if pos- 
sible) to: The Remailing Committee, St. Meinrad Major Seminary, St. 
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Meinrad, Indiana. We will, in return, assign you the name of a “Re- 
ceiver” to whom you may mail your read Catholic magazines. 

St. Meinrad, Ind. Adelbert Nett 
Chairman 


NON-DELINQUENT YOUTH 


To the Editor: — Perhaps some Worsuip readers would be interested 
in the offertory procession made by the students and school personnel 
in our parish church on the feast of Christ the King. This feast marks 
the beginning of National Catholic Youth Week as decreed in 1954 by 
the Bishops of the United States. To mark its opening, the children from 
grades seven through twelve and the entire faculty, with the accompani- 
ment of the school band and with a police escort, marched from the 
school to the church (a distance of about a mile). During part of the 
march the band kept time, and the rosary was recited. When we ap- 
proached the church, “All Glory, Laud and Honor” was played. The 
priest who was to offer the Mass met the procession at the church door, 
and together they all marched to their places to begin the Missa Recitata. 

At the beginning of the offertory, two altar boys carrying the wine and 
water for the Mass headed the procession to the sanctuary, where their 
“gifts” were placed on tables just inside the altar rail. The gifts in this 
case were symbols of every aspect of the student vocation: e.g., books, 
globes, musical instruments, school publications, balls, hammer, corn, 
etc. After the students came the maintenance man and one of the women 
from the cafeteria with an appropriate “gift” and then the lay faculty and 
two of the parents, presidents of the two parent organizations in our 
school. At Communion time this entire group received in a body. The 
pastor gave a very appropriate sermon on the place of youth in the 
Church. Programs, which explained the significance of the procession, 
were given to all those who came to offer the Mass with the students. 
The pastor had, of course, obtained the necessary permission from the 
chancery office. 

We hoped by this ceremony to make the students themselves become 
more conscious of their student vocation and to realize more fully that 
if they are to heed our Lord’s injunction to “pray always,” they must 
make all of their actions worthy of being a sacrifice pleasing to our heav- 


enly Father. 
I would be glad to send any further information to anyone interested. 
Central Catholic High School Sister Michaeline, C.S.J. 


Marshall, Minn. 
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FROM OUR MAILBAG 
May I add my voice to that of Father Vincent Hope and others in urging 
that Mother Kathryn Sullivan’s splendid series of essays on Sacred Scrip- 
ture be gathered into a single volume for publication ? The luminous prose 
and doctrinal soundness of these essays make them as pleasant as they 
are instructive. .. . 

St. Paul, Minn. Rev. J.P.S. 


. . . The new series by Msgr. Hellriegel is a mine of information for 
us tyros. Many books have been written to aid the laity in “liturgizing” 
their homes and lives, but we poor plodding priests, who know at most 
only a few rubrics, don’t know how to begin to adapt the liturgy to our 
flocks. I, frankly, have been afraid to try such services as Monsignor 
suggests because I have no vital contact with liturgical thinking. But 
the more he writes, the more I catch the spirit of the business. A hand- 
book of suggestions for the whole year would be a great blessing for pas- 
tors of souls, to help them over the hurdles of lack of imagination, lack 
of understanding, and all the other lacunae in our education. . . 

Wisconsin Rev. B.R. 


. . . If you don’t get Fr. Reinhold back soon as a regular contributor, 
I'll cancel my subscription. 
Canada Rev. S. L. 


. . . Please send a year’s subcription to the enclosed list of persons. 
Eleven subscriptions are really a bit more than I can afford. But I feel 
that I have some personal responsibility to place so fine and important 
a magazine in the hands of those whose vocations or talents are influen- 
tial. It is one of the best gifts I can give to the Mystical Body. . . . 
Rev. H.L. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF THE RUBRICS. By Rev. Annibale Bugnini, 
C.M. Translated from the second Italian edition by Leonard J. Doyle. Doyle 
and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn. 1955. Pp. 131. Paper, $1.50. 

DE RUBRICIS AD SIMPLICIOREM FORMAM REDIGENDIS: COM- 
MENTARIUM AD DECRETUM S.R.C. DIEI 23 MARTII 1955. By Rev. 
A. Bugnini, C.M., and Rev. I. Bellocchio, C.M. Edizioni Liturgiche, Rome. 
1955. Pp. 100. Paper, $1.00. 
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An entire issue, Fascicle 2 of Volume 69, of Ephemerides Liturgicae 
was devoted to the commentary of Fathers Bugnini and Bellocchio on 
the new decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites simplifying the 
rubrics; of this issue the above Latin monograph is a reprint. An Italian 
edition was prepared at about the same time by one of the co-authors, Fr. 
Bugnini, editor of Ephemerides, and it is on his second Italian edition 
that the present English translation is based. The commentators’ ac- 
knowledgment of their indebtedness to the counsel and assistance of the 
Vice-Relator of the Historical Section of the Congregation, Fr. Joseph 
Loew, C.SS.R., and, in the translation, the preface by Fr. Ferdinando 
Antonelli, O.F.M., Relator General of the Historical Section, enhance 
the value and authoritativeness of their work, which may for practical 
purposes be regarded as a semi-official pronouncement. 

Apart from some helpful and interesting additions to the Latin text 
and a few minor revisions, the Italian and English editions include, in ad- 
dition, Fr. Antonelli’s preface; an introductory essay, “Why a Liturgical 
Reform?” which appeared in the November issue of WoRSsHIP ; also sev- 
eral valuable appendices: Conclusions, evaluating and summarizing the 
decree and its guiding principles; First Echoes, a representative sampling 
of the reactions of several outstanding European liturgists; ten answers 
by the Sacred Congregation to inquiries regarding the interpretation of 
the decree (these responses were available, however, at the time the Latin 
monograph was published) ; a Bibliography on the Simplification (up 
to June 28, 1955). The Table of Contents, however, and a new perpetual 
calendar for missal and breviary, along with a page of illuminating quo- 
tations from the preface to Cardinal Quignonez’s celebrated revision of 
the Roman Breviary were apparently eliminated from the Italian version 
and hence also from the English. Likewise the full, unbroken text of 
the decree, which precedes the Latin commentary —this would have 
been a convenient reference aid. But the complete text of the decree is 
given in sections, with the Latin and vernacular in parallel columns, be- 
fore each unit of the English commentary. Both the Latin and the Eng- 
lish editions feature an excellent detailed index. 

The commentary was not intended specifically for rubricists — for 
them it is of course indispensable — but rather as a practical manual 
for priests, religious bound to the divine office, and seminarians. It con- 
tains a wealth of useful and interesting information clarifying the mind 
and general aim of the legislator, indicating the historical backgrounds of 
the reform, and pointing its spiritual and pastoral values. 

The determining principles, mentioned repeatedly in the course of the 
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commentary, are summarized in the appended Conclusions: to give 
greater prominence to the seasonal proper, especially the Sunday as the 
weekly renewal of the paschal mysteries, and to the weekly recitation 
of the psalter, while reducing somewhat the undue predominance of the 
sanctoral cycle; to de-emphasize formalistic and cumbersome elements 
in the rubrics that were without an adequate spiritual recompense (e.g., 
the inviolable “incipit,” which, as Cardinal Quignonez observed, “some- 
times took longer to find than to read”) ; to foster the liturgy as parish 
prayer (e.g., by attaching special concessions to the sung Mass and in 
general making it easier for the laity and sisters to use the missal and 
even the breviary) ; in a word, to retain what was best in the long tradi- 
tion embodied in missal and breviary and eliminate what has obscured 
the essential lines of the “sacrifice of praise” or burdened it needlessly. 

The simplification makes no claim to have achieved the ideal; it is ad- 
mittedly a transitional measure, “a bridge,” whereby the Holy See, pend- 
ing the more thoroughgoing restoration of the liturgy now in progress, 
has tried to make the Church’s official prayer more spiritually rewarding 
without rendering the present liturgical books unusable or replacing 
old complications with new and greater ones. 

For example, in omitting the Preces and silent preliminary and clos- 
ing formulas of the office, the decree has sacrificed most of the Our 
Fathers as well, and the Apostles’ Creed has been entirely eliminated. 
After noting the origins and function of these various elements, the com- 
mentators indicate the desirability of having the Creed — traditional 
symbol of the baptized Christian — said at least once a day in the canoni- 
cal hours, preferably in the early morning. The Lord’s Prayer said before 
the lessons of Matins and before the main oration of the other Hours held 
the place of honor historically, and one of the advantages of omitting the 
silent Our Fathers (added to the office much later) was that this original 
prominence would be restored. But of these principal Our Fathers, the 
revision had to be content with retaining only those at Matins, in order 
to avoid confusion. (In the Benedictine breviary the Our Fathers at the 
other Hours remain, since they are not part of the Preces.) 

Similar historical data and critical evaluations are given for prac- 
tically all the other modifications in the breviary and missal. Thus it is 
pointed out that contrary to the general impression First Vespers, now 
suppressed save in the case of Sundays and doubles of the first and second 
class, is of considerably later origin than Second Vespers in the Roman 
liturgy. Significantly, too, hope is several times expressed that the re- 
vised sanctoral calendar will not foster “an undue multiplication of votive 
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Masses, especially of the Requiem, which in some churches create the 
impression that the Christian liturgy is a liturgy of the dead rather than 
of the living!” 

We join in Fr. Antonelli’s hope “that this book will be widely diffused 
among the clergy and among all who are interested in the liturgical 
prayer of the Church.” 

St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


THE BRIDGE. A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies. Volume I. Edited 
by Rev. John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books, New York. 1955. Pp. 349. 
Cloth, $3.95. 

This is one of those events whose whole adds up to more than the 


sum of its parts. Good as the individual contributions are, the more 
important news is the auspicious launching of a periodical —a year- 
book — in a field that has too long been allowed to go by default. Our 
heartiest congratulations to our associate editor, Fr. Ocesterreicher, 
through whose apostolic persistence the venture succeeded. Our sole 
regret is that his new duties may permit him even less leisure to con- 
tribute to WorRsHIP ! 

Our American Catholic apostolate to the Jews has not been uniformly 


brilliant hitherto. Scattered, sincere efforts have often been outbalanced 


by sectarian, sub-Christian attitudes: nor have these been limited to the 
laity. Masonry and the International Jew are ready-to-hand scapegoats 
for all and sundry problems, allowing one free scope to build up one’s 
own righteous ego, and excusing from serious study of facts. Labels are 








handy. How else explain the continued popularity of such a book as Fr. | 


Denis Fahey’s The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern World? And 
yet who more than Catholics have spiritual affinity with God’s chosen 
people, and the obligation to strive to make common roots eventuate in 
the one Vine. 

To list the contributions to The Bridge would serve small purpose. One 
of its best features in fact is the variety of content and viewpoint: in ex- 
egesis, history, art, liturgy, literature, etc. My own preferences lie with 
the study on “The Exodus, Then and Now,” in which Fr. Barnabas 
Ahern, C.P., expertly and with eloquence shows among other things how 
St. John’s Gospel was intended to illustrate the fulfilment of the exodus, 
the key grace-mystery of the Old Testament, by the life-work of Jesus. 











The Abbot of Downside analyzes some master ideas of St. Matthew's . 


Gospel with the adroitness one has come to expect of him. What many | 


will consider the most startling contribution is Fr. Oesterreicher’s own 


study of “The Enigma of Simone Weil.” Perhaps it is not the final word 7 
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on this “patron saint of the unchurched,” but it does cut through a lot 
of fuzzy and wishful thinking in the interests of setting the record 
straight. Etcetera. In a word, there are at least a half-dozen essays, each 
of which would suffice to lend distinction to a volume. And this has its 
drawbacks: Fr. Oesterreicher now has the burden of matching the qual- 
ity of this first annual in succeeding years. But if we know him rightly, he 
will have his plans well laid already ; and he is nothing if not persuasive. 
The Bridge fulfills its great purpose admirably. That it is also hand- 
somely printed goes without saying. 
St. John’s Abbey Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber. Edited by 
Rev. Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. 
Pp. 248. Cloth, $3.50. 

It cannot be denied that every page gives evidence of the Hebrew and 
Scripture scholar — which does not make for easy or fast reading. This, 
however, does not mean that it makes reading laborious or unrewarding. 
Women of the Bible is written for thoughtful perusal and helps one 
understand the times and lives of the outstanding women of the Old as 
well as the New Testament. 

Reading the Bible systematically by oneself does not ensure the same 
insight and understanding. The wealth of historical and social connota- 
tions and information here offered opens the eyes of the reader to 
contents that he is apt to overlook when on his own. Just a handful of 
verses on Queen Respha, wife of Saul, make a beautiful and inspiring 
chapter in the late Cardinal’s book; and I must admit that in my Bible 
reading this touching and strong story had been drowned out by the 
general ordeal of David’s revenge on Saul and his kin. I am sure that 


| the rather numerous Deborahs will love the chapter on their great patron- 


ess and will want to go back to the Bible and read over and over her story 
in the Book of Judges; similarly the Ruths and Rachels will discover a 
new love for their namesakes with the help of this book. 

I rather liked the discourse on Mary and Martha, hoping at long last 
to clear up my own “poor Martha dilemma.” But then a sentence like, 
“Martha was the living kitchen, Mary the living shrine,” comes as a real 
blow. Another instance that makes one wince — and hope that the blame 
can be pinned on the un-named translator — is the following, about the 
sons of Salome: “With their mother’s elementary teaching . . . (they) 
had passed through a good preparatory school on which the Master’s 
high school course could build further” (p. 179). Little did the Cardinal 
of Munich know about the mutual associations we weary mothers have, 
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when high school is mentioned in connection with Christ’s formation 
of His disciples. But these are minor mishaps that can easily be avoided 
in a later reprint. 

St. Paul, Minn. Therese Mueller 


LIFE THROUGH THE CROSS. Meditations on the Way of the Cross 
Based on the Seven Sacraments. By Rev. Marcel Bories. Translated by 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan. Desclée Co., Inc., New York. 1955. Pp. xviii—112. 


Paper, n.p.g. 
In his book, Liturgical Piety, Fr. Louis Bouyer strongly urges that 


modern devotions “be animated, incorporated, and finally swept into 
the main stream of life,” the rich liturgical life of the Church. He claims 
that all the practices of Christian piety must have this liturgical stamp, 
must be permeated by its spirit, must become true “auxiliaries” of au- 
thentic liturgy. And he adds that all this must be done very wisely and 
very tactfully, following the program of Mediator Dei (pp. 243 ff.). 

Fr. Marcel Bories’ Life Through the Cross is certainly a big step in 
this direction. With simplicity and directness (qualities to which Mother 
Sullivan’s translation adheres very faithfully), these meditations carry 
us along the “main stream” of the Church’s sacramental life. As we make 
the Way of the Cross, we become aware of the essential relationship of 
our sacramental life and the mystery of our Lord’s passion and death. 
“Teach us how to thank You for the gift of Your life to our souls, for 
the grace of our baptism which Your death merited for us.” There is the 
constant recognition that “. . . Your cross has brought me so many 
good things . . .,” and those “good things” are pre-eminently the sacra- 
ments which sustain the Christian life and bring it to a happy close: “In 
meditating on Your passion . . . I would like to learn how to prepare 
for my own death.” The thread running throughout is the keen aware- 
ness that the sacramental streams of mercy and grace which nourish the 
Christian life find their source and meaning in the pierced side of Christ 
on His cross, “that cross whereon our Life was slain, to win back life 
from death again.” 

This coming Lent of 1956, when we are to witness the restoration of 
the rites of Holy Week to their ancient symbolism and significance, Life 
through the Cross may help in its own small way to “restore” the tradi- 
tionally communal and liturgical aspect of the Stations of the Cross, 
meditating them in the light of a sacramental consciousness which sees 
in the cross the fount of “salvation, life and resurrection: through which 
we have been saved and set free” (cf. Gal. 6:14). 

Philadelphia, Pa. Sister M. Gerard, S.C_.MM. 
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Vial Yiand 


Wrinkled, dry-skinned Anna, 
like many, 
shrouded in black crepe, 
hoarded her long dry widowed years 


in God’s house: o_ 


and in her last few months 


saw God face to face. 
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